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ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 





MR. HILL, THE COMEDIAN. 
With an accurate portrait, painted by Twibill, and engraved by Keiley. 


[Tue readers of the Mirror will have the kindness to understand 
that the engraving which accompanies the present number is not 
one of the four promised to be given in the course of the volume, 
but constitutes an extra and additional embellishment. It repre- 
sents the features of a native comedian, who has already acquired 
much reputation and many friends in almost every part of the Union, 
to whom it will be some pleasure, we hope, to possess a faithful re- 
semblance of the face on which they have often looked with answer- 
ing smiles, and spirits cheered by his exertions for their amusement. ] 








Georce Hanve Hit, the subject of this brief memoir, is the 
youngest son of Uriah K. Hill, a gentleman of some celebrity in 
the musical world. George was born in Boston, Massachusetts, in the 
year 1809. At an early age he was placed at Taunton academy, togo 
through the necessary studies preparatory to entering college. 
From some cause or other he soon imbibed a strong predilection 
for dramatic exercises, which gathered strength from the opposi- 
tion of his friends to its indulgence. 

At te age of fifteen he abandoned his studies and repaired to 
New-York, where he engaged himself as a clerk in a jewelry-store 
in Chatham-street, near Barrére’s garden. This arrangement, it 
appears, was adopted on his part, more for the sake of being conve- 
nient to the theatrical establishment within that popular resort, than 
for the trifling remuneration he was to receive for his clerkship. He 
soon became acquainted with many of the performers, and was al- 
most every night behind the scenes. Here he was frequently grati- 
fied with an opportunity of delivering a message or @ Jetter on the 
stage, which finally decided his earthly destiny, as far as a profes- 
sion was concerned. 

He at length formed an unalterable resolution to become a player, 
and wisely determined to commence his career at the lower round 
of the ladder. He had not yet made up his mind to what particular 
line of acting his powers were best adapted. The character of a 
Yankee had never yet been presented on the stage, with any de- 
gree of success, though one or two imperfect delineations had ap- 
peared in print. Mr. Hackett had not yet made his theatrical debit, 
nor did he until] the month of March, 1826. An incident, however, 
occurred at Chatham theatre, on the seventh of October, 1825, 
which decided the all-absorbing question that occupied the mind of 
young Hill. This was nothing more or less than his witnessing the 
representation of Jonathan, in Woodworth’s pastoral opera of the 
Forest Rose, by Alexander Simpson. Although the character in 
itself is merely an outline, it kept the audience in a continued roar 
of laughter, and produced such an effect on our youthful aspirant, 
that he determined to make the eastern peculiarity of manners and 
conversation his principal study, and panted for nothing so much as 
an opportunity to display them on the stage. In the meantime Mas- 
ter Hill was introduced to a country manager, who readily engaged 
him as his low comedian, for a theatrical scheme, through the wes- 
tern part of New-York. He soon became a favourite with every 
audience before whom he appeared. 

In the autumn of 1828, at the early age of nineteen, he married 
a wife; but, as she and her connexions were opposed to the profes- 
sion, he commenced business, but without success, as his heart was 
still with the sock and buskin ; he therefore, after faintly opposing 
the current of his inclinations for a short period, formed an engage- 
ment with the managers of the Albany theatre. This may be called 
his first regular engagement as a theatrical performer, and if we 
may believe the Albany editors, he was accounted “a very promis- 
ing young comedian.” In the fall of 1830, Mr. Hill was engaged 
to play at the Charleston and Savannah theatres, where he acquit- 
ted himself in such a manner, as to secure the approbation of the 
public, and to place the rising anticipations of his friends upon a 
permanent foundation. Having thus obtained “golden opinions” 
from all sorts of people, he returned to New-York in the spring of 
1831, and was engaged by Messrs. Jones, Duffy, and Forrest, ma- 
nagers of the Arch-street theatre, Philadelphia, which opened the 
ensuing August. Here he became a wonderful favourite in the per- 
sonation of Yankee, and other comic characters. In the spring 
of 1833, he ran through his first standing engagement at Baltimore, 
after which he accepted a liberal offer from Boston, where he ful- 
filled a very lucrative engagement. On his return to New-York, 
he was engaged by Mr. Simpson, manager of the Park theatre, 
where he played several Yankee characters with uniform success. 
During the winter of 1833-4, he made his western and southern 
tour, playing at Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louisville, New-Orleans, Mo- 
bile, etc., to delighted and crowded audiences. He seems to be an 





equal favourite in New-York, Boston, Philadelphia, Albany, and, in 
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short, every city in the Union, each successive engagement appear- 
ing to increase in profit as well as popularity. Mr. Hill has been 
very liberal to our dramatic authors, having paid upward of fifteen 
hundred dollars for new pieces; the last three hundred dollars of 
which were paid to J. A. Stone, Esq., for “The Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, or the Yankee in Spain,” which has been more 
successful than any of the previous productions. We must con- 
clude this brief biography by observing that Mr. Hill's reputation is 
established as an exceedingly clever representative of Yankee cha- 
racters and provincial peculiarities, and that he is no less esteemed 
as a man, than admired as a comedian, being an exemplary member 
of society, liberal, high-minded and social, an affectionate husband, 
and an indulgent father. 





ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES, 








THE ST. GEORGE. 





PROM THE DESK OF A QUIET OLD GENTLEMAN. 





Ir stood in the artist’s studio; all Florence came: to look at it; 
all examined it with curiosity; all admired it with eagerness; all 
pronounced it the capo d’opera of Donatello. The whole town were 
in raptures, and lovely ladies, as they bent from their carriages to 
answer the salutes of dukes and princes, instead of the common- 
place frivolities of fashion, said, ‘‘ Have you seen the new statue 
by Donatello?” i 

Is there an art like that of sculpture? Painting is a brilliant il- 
lusion—a lovely cheat. Sculpture, while it représents a reality, is 
itself a reality. The pencil pours its fervid hues upon perishable 
canvass, and they fade with the passing air; but the chisel works 





in eternal marble, and strikes out a creation, immortal as the globe, 
and beautiful as the soul. 
**T told thee, Donatello,” said Lorenzo, “ thou wouldst excel all 
thy rivals.” 
‘‘ Fling by thy chisel, now,” cried another; “ thou canst add 
ing to that.” 


“T shall cease, hereafter, my devotion to the antique,” cried a 

“The power of Phidias,” exclaimed one, 

“ The execution of Praxiteles,”’ said another. 

* You will draw votaries from the Venus,” whispered a soft 
Italian girl, as she turned her melting eyes on the old man. 

“ The Apollo will heresfter draw his bow unheeded,” cried an 
artist, whom many thought the best of his day. 

Among the crowds who flocked to the studio of Donatello there 
was a youth who had given some promise of excellence. Many 
said, that, with intense study, he might one day make his name 
heard beyond the Alps, and some went so far as to hint, that, in 
time, he might tread close on the heels, even, of Donatello himself; 
but these were sanguine men and great friends of the young man; 
besides, they spoke at random. They called this student Michael 
Angelo. 


He had stood a long time, regarding it with fixed eyes and folded 
arms. He walked from one position to another; measured it, with 
his keen glances, from head to foot ; regarded it before, behind, and 
studied its profiles from various points. The venerable Donatello 
saw him, and awaited his long and absorbed examination with the 
flattered pride of an artist, and the affectionate indulgence of a 
father. At length, Michael Angelo stopped once more before it, 
inhaled a long breath, and broke the profound silence. “ It wants 
only one thing,” muttered the gifted boy. 

“Tell me,” cried the successful artist, “what it wants. This 
is the first censure which my Saint George has elicited. Can I 
improve? Can J alter? Is it in the clay or the marble? Tell me?” 

But the critic had disappeared. 


Donatello knew the mighty genius of Michael Angelo. He had 
beheld the flashes of the sacred fire, and watched the development 
of the “ God within him.” 

“ Diabolo!” cried the old man ; “‘ Michael Angelo gone to Rome? 
and not a word of advice about my statue. The e! but 
I shall see him again, or, by the mass, I will follow him to the 
eternal city. His opinion is worth that of all the world. ‘But 
one thing?’ He looked at it again—he listened to the murmurs of 
applause which it drew from all who beheld it—a placid smile set- 
tled on his face—* but one thing!’ what can it be?” 


Years rolled by. Michael Angelo remained at Rome, or made 
excursions to other places, but had not yet returned to Florence. 
Wherever he had been, men regarded him as a comet—something 
fiery—terribl bli His fame spread over the 


globe. What his chisel touched, it hallowed. He spurned the 

















dull clay, and struck his vast and ‘intensely-brilliant conceptions at 
once from the marble. Michael Angelo was a name to worship— 
a spell in the arts—an honour to Jtaly—to the world. What he 
praised, lived—what he condemned, perished. 





As Donatello grew old, his anxiety grew more powerful to know 
what the inspired eyes of the wonderful Buonarotti had detected 
in his great statue. 

At length, the immortal Florentine turned his eyes to his native 
republic, and, as he reached the summit of the hill which rises on 
the side of the Porta Romana. he beheld the magnificent and glo- 
rious dome, and Campanile shining in the soft golden radiance of 
the setting sun, with the broad-topped tower of the Palazzo Vec- 
chio lifted in the yellow light, even as to-day it stands. 





Ah, Death! can no worth ward thee. Must the inspired artist’s 
eyes be dark, his hand motionless, his heart still, and his inventive 
brain as dull as the clay he models? Yes, Donatello lies stretched 
on his last couch, and the light of life passing from his eyes. Yet, 
even in that awful hour, his thoughts ran on the wishes of his past 
years, and he sent for Buonarotti. 

His friend came instantly. 

“TI am going, Michael. My chise] is idle. My vision is dim, 
but I feel thy hand, noble boy, and I hear thy kind breast sob. I 
glory in thy renown. I predicted it, and I bless my Creator that 
I have lived to see it; but, before I sink into the tomb, I charge 
thee, on thy friendship—on thy religion, answer my question ¢ruly.”’ 

“ As I am a man, I will.” 

“Then tell me, without equivocation, what is it that my Saint 
George wants!” 

“ The gift of speech,” was the reply. 





A gleam of sunshine fell across the old man's face. 
The smile lingered on his lips long after he lay cold as the marble 
upon which he had so often stamped the conceptions of his genius. 





The statue remains—the admiration of posterity ; and adorns 
the exterior of the Chiesa d'Or San Micheles. 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








LETTER FROM LAURIE TODD. 


Ow the evening of the twenty-third of November, a year ago, I was 
at a party of respectables in London, consisting of some twenty or 
thirty gentlemen and ladies, and the principal subjects of conversation 
were Mrs. Trollope and her book—I then learned for the first time, 
by the way, that such a woman really existed, and that she was ac- 
tually residing within a mile of the house at which I was. You 
may well suppose that I was all astonishment, for until that mo- 
ment I had always supposed the author of the book to be one of 
the Quarterly Reviewers in disguies. I took a walk the next day 
to have a look at the old woman, but she was not at home, and [ 
did not call again. But to return from this digression. As you 
have read her handiwork, you may easily imagine what sort of ques- 
tions would be put, and I will tell you how I answered them. I 
observed, in the first place, that when Fidlers and mountebanks 
spend forty days in travelling through a country so extensive as 
America, about fifteen of which, by the way, are spent in sleep, 
and then sit down to give an account of what they saw and did not 
see, they ought not to be branded as impostors, because their ip- 
formation proves to be incorrect ; the public, if they think at all, 
ought not to expect correct information from such sources, respect- 
ing the character and manners of a people ; and if they do, they 
richly deserve to be imposed on. But they are not imposed on; 
they buy these beoks, as they do any other work of fiction, with 
their eyes wide open, some to be amused, and some for the mere 
sake of knowing how great a lie a traveller can tell ; and, of course, 
the writers are quite consistent in exerting themselves with all 
their might to satisfy their readers. 

“* Perhaps,” says I, ‘there is no country upon earth where ladies 
are 00 highly respected aa they are in America. I speak from forty 
years’ experience—not that of forty days; and if the writer of 
Mrs. Trollope's book had really been a lady of taste, and delicacy, and 
feeling, she would have rejoiced to find at leest one country under 
the sun where woman holds the exact place in society to which she 
is entitled, and for which she was designed by her Creator—namely, 
the place of man’s helpmate and companion, not his slave. This 
consideration made me think the writer of the Trollope-book could 


be no lady I might say, no woman; the fact of her tra- 
velling with Fanny Wright ought to expel her from the company of 
women. 





“Tt is really provoking to hear European writers comparing them- 




















* selves with themselves; exalting themselves by themselves, and 
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impeaching the Americans for want of refinement. It is like Cob- 
bett teaching honour, or the devil preaching truth. The standard 
of refinement is, or ought to be, established by the place which wo- 
man holds in society, and the usage she receives from the falsely called 
‘lords of the creation ;’ and your writers have the confidence to 
make comparisons between Europe and America in this respect. | 
I know,” says I, “that God has made many of y6ur women angels || 
of beauty; the present company, for instance; and among your | 
actresses, are some of the handsomest creatures in the world ; but || 
the mati-savage of the eastern hemisphere treats them as inferior 
beings. In Africa, women are his beasts of burden; in Asia, the || 
soulless instruments of his brutal pleasures, and articles of mer- 
chandise ; and, in proportion as they excel in beauty, the more 
shameful is their treatment ; sold by one tyrant to another, with as 
little concern as would be felt in trafficking for an ass or a young 
camel. In Europe their degradation is still deeper, for there they 
receive just education enough to know their rights, and the place 
they ought to fill and to enjoy, and are thus made to feel more 
acutely the abject state in which they are plunged by the ty- 
ranny of man. Many of them, young, lovely, sensitive creatures, 
are shut up in monasteries, and this, too, by those who gave them 
birth ; or married, without consulting their own inclinations, to some 
old, worn-out, rich or titled debauchee—the kindly impulses of their || 
nature thwarted, and all the useful purposes for which they were || 
created, lost to the world and to themselves. Compared with this 
the burning of a Hindoo widow is a tender mercy. | 
“Tn our own day, we have seen in France, that country of || 
chivalry, gallantry, and refinement, young, learned, high-born, 
and accomplished females, led out by ruffians, whose hands yet 
smoked with blood—we have seen them tied in groups, after the || 
manner of the savage in our western wilds—we have seen their 
heads roll in the basket of the guillotine, till the arms of the exe- || 
cutioner grew faint. In England women are still seen exposed for | 
sale in open market, with halters round their necks. Were such |) 
brutalities. attempted in America on woman, every rifle from 
Maine to the Rocky Mountains would be raised in her defence, || 
and yet your book-makers have the very great modesty to talk to | 
| 

| 


Americans about refinement. 

“There is another source of misery to the ladies in Europe, 
(not known in America,) and which sours all the sweet charities of 
their lives: viz. their family distinctions, their bloods, and their 
titles. Thousands of them are here sacrificed, like Jephtha’s 
daughter; hence the forced marriages, the unhappy marriages, 
the runaway marriages, the elopements, and, finally, the crim. con. || 
trials—words, the very meaning of which is almost unknown to the 
ladies in America. 

A gentleman remarked, “ why, T—, if you hold such sentiments 
in your book, I fear it will meet a small sale amongst us.” Says | 
I, “sir, there is not a spot in the world where liberty of speech i 
and opinion, (barring treason,) is more tolerated than in London; | 
my book contains just such a chapter, for the benefit of Fidler, |) 
Trollope, and Co. 








Besides, I observed, in a window yesterday, a | 
pamphlet in vindication of America, against the aspersions of Trol- | 
lope, by an Eneitsuman, and that pamphlet went into a second | 
edition in six weeks.”” Yours, T—. | 





SELECT TALES. 








NEAL MALONE, THE FIGHTING TAILOR. 
A SKETCH OF IRISH CHARACTER. 


THERE never was a greater-souled or doughtier tailor than little || 
Neal Malone. Though but four feet four in height, he paced the earth || 
with the courage and confidence of a giant; nay, one would have | 
imagined that he walked as if he feared the world itself was about to 
give way under him. Neal was descended from a fighting family, | 
who had signalized themselves in as many battles as ever ayy 
single hero of antiquity fought. His father, his grandfather, and | 
his great grandfather, were all fighting men, and his ancesiors in 
general, up, probably, to Con of the Hundred Battles himself. No 
wonder, therefore, that Neal’s blood should cry out against the | 
cowardice of his calling; no wonder that he should be an epitome 
of all that was valorous and heroic in a peaceable man, for we ne- | 
glected to inform the reader that Neal, though “ bearing no base 
mind,” never fought any man in his own person. That, however, 
deducted nothing from his courage. If he did not fight, it was sim- 
py because he found cowardice universal. No man would engage | 

im; his spirit blazed in vain ; his thirst for battle was doomed to | 
remain unquenched, except by whiskey, and this only increased it. | 
In short, he could find no foe. He had often been known to chal- 
lenge the first cudgel-players and pugilists of the parish; to pro- 
voke men of fourteen stone weight; and to bid mortal defiance to | 
faction heroes of all grades—but in vain. There was that in him | 
which told them that an encounter with Neal would strip them of 
their laurels. Neal saw all this with a lofty indignation; he de- 
plored the degeneracy of the times, and thought it hard that the 
descendant of such a fighting family should be doomed to pass 
through life peaceably, while so many excellent rows and riois took 
took place around him. It was a calamity to see every man’s head 
broken but his own; a dismal thing to observe his neighbours go |, 
about with their bones in bandages, yet his untouched ; and his 
friends beaten black and blue, while his own cuticle remained undis- | 
coloured. Many a dolorous complaint did Neal make upon the mis- 
fortune of having none to wish him ill; and what rendered this 
hardship doubly oppressive, was the unlucky fact that no exertions 
of his, however offensive, could procure him a single foe. In vain 
did he insult, abuse, and malign all his acquaintances. In vain 


did he father upon them all the raseality and villany he could think 
of; he lied against them with a foree and originality that would 
have mace many a modern novelist blush for want of invention— 
but all to no purpose. The world for once became astonishingly | 
christian ; it paid back all his efforts to excite its resentment with | 
the purest of charity ; when Neal struck it on the one cheek, it || 


| upon the lap-board, put his half handkerchief in his 
|| looked upon the tailor. 
| O'Connor ; but neither of them spoke for some minutes. Neal, in 


| I'm not the ninth part of what I was. 


| biliments have shrunk in, even within the last five years? Hear 


| lips of a prophet. 





> 


meekly turn ; echreely be expected | 
that Neal would bear this. To have the whole world in friendship 


with a man, is beyond doubt rather an affliction. Not to have the 

face of a single enemy to look upon, would decidedly be considered 

a deprivation of many agreeable sensations by most people, as well 

as by Neal Malone. Let who might sustain a loss, or experience a | 
calamity, it was a matter of indifference to Neal. They were only | 
his friends, and he troubled neither his head nor his heart about | 
them. 
It could not be expected that Neal, with whatever fortitude he | 
might bear his other afflictions, could bear such tranquillity like a 
hero. ‘To say that he bore it as one, would be to basely surren- | 
der his character ; for what hero ever bore a state of tranquillity | 
with courage! It affected his cutting out! It produced what Bur- | 


| ton calls a ‘‘windie melancholie,” which was nothing else than an 


accumulation of courage that had no means of escaping, if courage | 
can without indignity be ever said to escape. He sat uneasy on | 
his lap-board. Instead of cutting out soberly, he flourished od 
scissors as if he were heading a faction ; he wasted much chalk by 
scoring his cloth in wrong places, and even caught his hot goose with- | 
out a holder. These symptoms alarmed his friends, who persuaded | 
him to go to a doctor. Neal went, to satisfy them; but he knew 
that no prescription could drive the courage out of him—that he 
was too far gone in heroism to be made a coward of by apothecary | 
stuff. Nothing in the pharmacopeia could physic him into a pacific | 
state. His disease was simply the want of an enemy, and an un- 
accountable superabundance of friendship on the part of his ac- 
uaintances. How could a doctor remedy this by a prescription ? | 
mpossible. The doctor, indeed, recommended blood-letting ; but | 
to lose blood in a peaceable manner was not only cowardly, but a | 
bad cure for courage. Neal declined it: he would lose no blood | 
for any man until he could not help it ; which was giving the charac- | 
ter of a hero at a single touch. His blood was not to be thrown | 
away in this manner; the only lancet ever applied to his relations | 
was the cudgel, and Neal scorned to abandon the principles of his | 
family. This was a melancholy situation, and his friends pitied | 
him accordingly. 

“Don’t be cast down, Neal,” said they, “ your friends feel for 
you, r fellow.” 

“ 1 carry my friends,” replied Neal, “sure there’s not one 0” 
yez friendly enough to be my inimy. Tare-an’ounze! what'll I do? 
I’m blue-mowlded for want of a batin’?” 

One day Neal sat cross-legzed, as tailors usually sit, in the act | 
of pressing a pair of smallclothes; his hands were placed, backs | 
up, upon the handle of his goose, and his chin rested upon the back | 
of his hands. To judge from his sorrowful complexion one would | 
suppose that he sat rather to be sketched as a piciure of misery, or | 
of heroism in distress, than for the industrious purpose of pressing 
the seams of a garment. There was a great deal of New Dusting 
ton-street pathos in his countenance ; his face, like the times, was | 
rather out of joint; “the sun was just setting, and his golden 
beams fell, with a saddened splendour, athwart the tailor’s” 
the reader may fill up the picture from one of Colburn’s last novels. | 

In this position sat Neal, when Mr. O’Connor, the schoolmaster, | 
entered the workshop. Mr. O'Connor himself was as finished a pic- | 
ture of misery as the tailor. There was a patient, subdued kind of | 
expression in his face, which indicated a very fair portion of ca- | 
lamity ; his eye seemed charged with affliction of the first water ; | 
on each side of his nose might be traced two dry channels which, 
no doubt, were full enough while the tvopical rains of his counte- | 
nance lasted. Altogether, to conclude from appearances, it was a 
dead match in affliction between him and the tailor ; both seemed | 
sad, fleshless and unthriving. 


“ Misther O’Connor,” said the tailor, when the schoolmaster en- | 











|| tered, ** won’t you be pleased to sit down?” 


Mr. O’Connor sat ; and, after wiping his forehead, laid his hat 
ket, and | 
The tailor, in return, looked upon Mr. | 
fact, appeared to be wrapped up in his own misery, and Mr. O’Con- | 
nor in his ; or, as we often have much gratuitous sympathy for the 
distresses of our friends, we question but the tailor was wrapped 
up in Mr. O’Connor’s misery, and Mr. O'Connor in the tailor’s. 
Mr. O’Connor at length said—* Neal, are my inexpressibles | 
finished ?” 
** T am now pressin’ your inexpressibles,” replied Neal ; “ bui, be | 


|| my sowl, Mr. O’Connor, it’s not your inexpressibles I’m thinkin’ of. 


I'd hardly make paddin’ for | 
a collar now.” 
“ Are you able to carry a staff still, Neal?” | 
“T've a light hazel one that’s handy,” said the tailor; “but | 
where’s the use of carryin’ it, whin I can get no one to fight wid. | 
Sure I’m disgracing my relations by the life I'm ladin’. I'll go to 
my grave widout ever batin’ a man; that's the vexation. Divil a 
row ever I was able to kick up in my life ; so that I'm fairly blue- | 
mowlded for want of a batin’. But if you have patience—” 
“ T will have patience,” said Mr. O’Connor, and he accordingly 
heard a dismal and indignant tale from the tailor. 
“You have told me that fifty times over,’’ said Mr. O’Connor, | 
after hearing the story. ‘Your spirit is too martial for a pacific | 
life. If you follow my advice, I will teach you how to ripple the | 
calm current of your existence to some purpose. Marry a wife. 
| 
| 


_ For twenty-five years I have given instructions in three branches, 


viz. philosophy, knowledge, and mathematics—I am also well versed 
in matrimony, and I declare that, upon my misery, and by the con- 
tents of all my afflictions, it is my solemn and melancholy opinion, 
that, if you marry a wife, you will, before three months pass over | 
your concatenated state, not have a single complaint to make touch- | 
ing a superabundance of peace and tranquillity, or a love of fighting.” | 
“Do you mane to say that any woman would make me afeard ?” | 
said the tailor, deliberately rising up and getting his cudgel. “I'll | 


| thank you merely to go over the words agin, till I thrash you widin | 


an inch o’ your life. That’s all.” 


“Neal,” said the schoolmaster, meekly, “I won't fight ; I have | 


been too often subdued ever to presume on the hope of a single vic- | 


tory. My spirit is long since evaporated ; I am like one of your || 


own shreds, a mere selvage. Do you not know how much my ha- 


me, Neal ; and venerate my words, as if they proceeded from the | 
If you wish to taste the luxury of being sub- 
dued—if you are, as you say, blue-moulded for want of a beating, | 
and sick at heart of a peaceful existence—why, marry a wife.” 
Mr. OConnor, having thus expressed himself, departed, and Neal 
stood, with the cudgel in his hand, looking at the door, out of which | 
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|| In love, Neal!” said the schoolmaster. 


















he passed, a contempt and reflection, 
strongly blended on the ruins of his once heroic visage. 

Many a man has happiness within his reach, if he but knew it. 
The tatlor had been, hitherto, miserable because he pursued a wrong . 
object. The schoolmaster, however, suggested a train of thought, 
upon which Neal now fastened with all the ardour of a chivalrous 
temperament. Nay, he wondered that the family spirit should have 
so completely seized upon the fighting side of his heart, as-to pre- 
clude all thoughts of matrimony; for he could not but remember 
that his relations were as ready for marriage as for fighting. 

No sooner had Neal m to feel an inclination to matrimony, 
than his friends knew that his principles had veered, by the change 
now visible in his person and deportment. They saw he had ratted 
from courage, and joined love. Heretofore his life had been all 
winter, darkened by storm and hurricane. The fiercer virtues had 

layed the devil with him; every word was thunder, every look 

ightning ; but now all that had passed away—before, he was the 
fortiter in re, at present he was the suaviter in modo. His exist- 
ence was perfect spring—beautifully vernal. All the amiable and 
softer qualities began to bud about his heart ; a genial warmth was 
diffused over him; his soul got green within him; every day was 
serene, and if a cloud happened to become visible, there was a 
roguish rainbow astride of it, that laughed down at him, and seem- 
ed to say, “‘ why the dickens, Neal, don’t you marry a wife?” 

Neal was shrewd enough to know that what he felt must be love ; 
—nothing else could distend him with happiness, until his soul felt 
light and bladder-like, but love. As an oyster opens, when expect- 
ing the tide, so did his soul expand at the contemplation of matri- 
mony. Labour ceased to be a trouble to him; he sang and sewed 
from morning to night; his hot goose no longer burned him, for 
his heart was as hot as his goose ; the vibrations of his head, at each 
successive stitch, were no amend sad and melancholy. There was 
a buoyant shake of exultation in them which showed that his soul 
was placid and happy within him. 

Endless honour be to Neal Malone for the originality with which 
he managed the tender sentiment! He did not, like your common- 
place lovers, first discover a pretty girl, and afterward become ena- 
moured of her. No such thing, he had the passion prepared before- 
hand—cut out and made-up as it were, ready for any girl whom it 
might fit. ‘This was falling in love in the abstract, and let no man 
condemn it without a trial ; for many a long-winded argument could 
be urged in iis defence. It is always wrong to commence business 
without capital, and Neal had a good stock to begin with. All we 
| beg is, that the reader will not confound it with Platonism, which ne- 
| ver marries ; but he is at full liberty to call it Socratism, which 
| takes unto itself a wife, and suffers accordingly. 
| Let no one suppose that Neal — the schoolmaster’s kindness, 
| or failed to be duly grateful for it. Mr. O’Connor was the first per- 
| son whore he consulted touching his passion. With a cheerful soul 
| he waited on that melancholy and gentleman-like man, and in the 
| very luxury of his heart told him that he was in love. 

* May I inquire with 





whom ?” 

‘Wid nobody in particular, yet,” replied Neal; but of late I'm 
got divilish fond o’ the girls in general.” 

“ And do you call that being in love, Neal?” said Mr. O'Connor. 

“« Why, what else would I call it!” returned the tailor. “ Amn’t 
I fond of them?” 

‘“‘ Then it must be what is termed the universal passion, Neal,” 
observed Mr O'Connor, “although it is the first time I have seen 
such an illustration of itas you present in your own person.” 

“IT wish you would advise me how to act,” said Neal; “I’m as 
happy as a prince since I began to get fond o’ them, and to think of 
marriage.” 

The schoolmaster shook his head, and looked rather miserable. Neal 
| rubbed his hands wiih glee, and looked perfectly happy. The school- 
master shook his head again, and looked more miserable than be- 
fore. Neal's happiness also increased on the second rubbing. 
| Mr. O'Connor, however, was a man of sense, who knew upon 
| this principle, that the longer he continued to shake his head the 
| more miserable he must become, and the more also would he increase 
| Neal's happiness ; but he had no intention of increasing Neal’s hap- 
| piness at his own exnense—for, upon the same hypothesis, it would 
have been for Neal’s interest had he remained shaking his head 
there and getting miserable until the day of judgment. He conse- 
quently declined giving the third shake, for he thought that plain 
| conversation was, after all, more significant and forcible than the 
| most eloquent nod, however ably translated. 
| Neal,” said he, “could you by stretching your imagination, 
| contrive to rest contented with nursing your passion in solitude, and 
| love the sex at a distance?” 
| «How could I nurse and mind my business !” replied the tailor. 
« T'll never nurse so long as I'll have the wife ; and for ’magination 
| it depends upon the grain of it whether I can stretch it or not. I 
| don’t know that I ever made a coat of it in my life.” 
«« You don’t understand me, Neal,” said the schoolmaster. “ In 
| recommending marriage, I was only driving one evil out of you by 
introducing another. Do you think that, if you abandoned all thoughts 
of a wife, you would get heroic again !—that is, would you take 
once more to the love of fighting?” 

“« There is no doubt but | would,” said the tailor: “ if I miss the 
wife, I'll kick up such a dust as never was seen in the parish, an’ 
| you’re the first man that I'll lick. But now that I’m in leve,” he 
continued, “sure I ought to look out for the wife.” 

“Ah! Neal,” said the schoolmaster, “ you are tempting destiny ; 
your temerity be, with all its melancholy consequences, upon your 
own head.” 

“Come,” said the tailor, “it wasn’t to hear you groaning to 
the tune of ‘Dhrimmindhoo,’ or ‘The ould woman rockin’ her 
cradle,’ that I came; but to know if you could help me in makin’ 
out the wife. That’s the discoorse.” 

“Look at me, Neal,” said the schoolmaster solemnly ; ‘I’m at 
this moment, and have been any time for the last fifteen years, a 
living caveto against matrimony. I do not think that earth possesses 
/ such a luxury as a single solitary life. Neal, the monks of old 
were happy men: they were all fat and had double chins; and, 
| Neal, I tell you, that all fat men are in general happy. Look at me, 

Neal, how wasted, fleshless, and miserable I stand before you. You 
| know how my garments have shrunk in, and what a solid man I was 

before marriage. Neal, pause, I beseech you; otherwise you stand 
| a strong chance of becoming a nonentity like myself. 








| «J don’t care what I become,” said the tailor; “I can’t think 


| 


that you'd be so unrasonable as to expect that any of the Malones 
' should pass out of the world widout either bein’ bate or married. 





Have reason, Mr. O’Connor, an’ if you can help me to the wife, I 


promise to take in your coat the next time for nothin’.” 

“Well, then,” said Mr. O’Connor, “ what would you think of 
the butcher’s daughter, Biddy Neil? You have always had a thirst 
for blood, and here you may have it gratified in an innocent manner, 
should you ever become sanguinary again. ’Tis true, Neal, she is 
twice your size, and possesses three times your strength ; but for 
that very reason, Neal, marry her, if youcan. Large animals are 
placid; and heaven preserve those bachelurs whom I wish well, 
from a small wife: ‘tis such who always wield the sceptre of do- 
mestic life, and rule their husbands with a rod of iron.” 

“Say no more, Mr. O’Connor,” replied the tailor, “she’s the 
very girl I’m in love wid, an’ never fear, but I’ll overcome her heart 
if it can be done by man. Now step over the way to my house, an’ 
we'll have a sup on the head of it. Who's that calling!” 

“Ah! Neal, I know the tones—there’s a shrillness in them not 
to be mistaken. Farewell! I must depart; you have heard the 
proverb, ‘those who are bound must obey.’ Young Jack, I pre- 
sume, is squalling, and I must either nurse him, rock the cradle, or 
sing comic tunes for him, though heaven knows with what a disas- 
trous heart I often sing ‘ Begone dull care,’ the ‘ Rakes of New- 
castle, or ‘ Peas upon a trencher.’ Neal, I say again, pause be- 
fore you take this leap in the dark. Pause, Neal, I entreat you. 
Farewell!” 

Neal, however, was gifled with the heart of an Irishman, and 
scorned caution as the characteristic of a coward; he had, it is true, 
abandoned all design of fighting, but the cou still adhered to 
him even in making love. He consequently conducted the siege of 
Biddy Neil’s heart with a degree of skill and valour which would 
not have come amiss to Marshal Gerard at the siege of Antwerp. 
Locke or Dugald Stewart, had they been cognizant to the tailor’s 





instead of going to the dance! 


Soon after this, Neal, one evening, met 
upon a plank which crossed a river. i j 
breadth, so that no two individuals could pass each other upon it. 


_ they absolutely glided past one another without collision. 
Bo 


ishment was all on the side of Mr. O'Connor. 
‘ “Neal,” said the schoolmaster, “by all the household gods, I 

conjure you to speak, that I may be assured you live!” 
The ost of a blush crossed the church-yard visage of the tailor. 


wife?” 

“‘Neal,” said his friend, ‘answer me in the most solemn man- 
ner possible—throw into your countenance all the gravity you can 
assume ; speak as if you were under the hands of the hangman, 
with the about your neck, for the question is, indeed, a trying 
one which 1.0m about to put. Are you still ‘blue-moulded for 
want of a beating !’” 

The tailor collected himself to make a reply, he put one leg out— 
the very leg which he used to show in triumph to his friend ; but, 
alas, how dwindled! He opened his waistcoat, and lapped it round 
him, until he looked like a weasel on its hind legs. He then raised 
himself up on his tip-toes, and, in an awful whisper, replied, “* No!!! 
the devil a bit I’m blue-mowlded for want of a batin’.” 

The schoolmaster shook his head in his own miserable manner ; 





triumph, might have illustrated the principle on which he succeed- 
ed—as to ourselves, we can only conjecture it. Our own opinion 
is, that they were both animated with a congenial spirit. Biddy was || 
the very pink of pugnacity, and could throw in a body blow, or plant 
a facer, with singular energy and science. Her prowess hitherto || 
had, we confess, been displayed only within the limited range of 
domestic life; but should she ever find it necessary to exercise it 
upon a r scale, there was no doubt whatsoever, in the opinion | 
of her mother, brothers, and sisters, every one of whom she had 
successively subdued, that she must undoubtedly distinguish her- 
self. There was certainly one difficulty which the tailor had not to 
encounter in the progress of his courtship; the field was his own ; 
he had not a rival to dispute his claim. Neither was there any op- 

sition given by her friends ; they were, on the contrary, all anx- 
ious for the match; and when the arrangements were concluded, 
Neal felt his hand squeezed by them in succession, with an expres- 
sion more resembling condolence than joy. Neal, however, had 
been bred to tailoring, and not to metaphysics: he could cut out a 
coat very well, but we do not say that * could trace a principle— || 
as what tailor, except Jeremy Taylor, could ! 

On the evening of the wedding-day, about the hour of ten o'clock, 
Neal, whose spirits were uncommonly exalted, for his heart luxuri- 
ated within him—danced with his bride’s-maid ; after the dance he 
sat beside her, and got eloquent in praise of her beauty; and it is 
said, too, that he whispered to her, and chucked her chin with consi- 
derable gallantry. The ¢éte-d-téte continued for some time without 
exciting particular attention, with one exception ; but that exception 
was worth a whole chapter of general rules. Mrs. Malone rose up, 
then sat down again, and took off a glass of the native ; she got up 
a second time—all the wife rushed upon her heart—she approached 
them, and in a fit of the most exquisite sensibility, knocked the 
bride’s-maid down, and gave the tailor a kick of affecting pathos. 
The whole scene was a touching one on both sides. The tailor 
was sent on ail-fours to the floor; but Mrs. Malone took him quietly 
up, put him under her arm, as one would a lap-dog, and with 
stately step marched away to the connubial apartment, in which 
every thing remained very quiet for the rest of the night. 

The next morning Mr. O'Connor presented himself to congra- 
tulate the tailor on his happiness. Neal, as his friend shook hands 
with him, gave the schoolmaster’s fingers a slight squeeze, such as || 
a man gives who would gently entreat your sympathy. The school- 
master looked at him, and thought he shook his head. Of this, 
however, he could not be certain; for, as he shook his own during 
the moment of observation, he concluded that it might be a mere 
mistake of the eye, or, perhaps, the result of a mind predisposed || 
to be credulous on the subject of shaking heads. 

On the first week after his marriage, there chanced to be a fair in 
the next market-town. Neal, after breakfast, brought forward a |, 
bunch of shillelahs, in order to select the best ; the wife inquired || 
the purpose of the selection, and Neal declared that he was resol- 
ved to have a fight that day, if it were to be had, he said, for “love 
or money.” “The thruth is,” he exclaimed, strutting with fortitude || 
about the house, “the thruth is, that I’ve done the whole of yez— || 
D'mas blue-mowlded as ever for want of a batin.” 

“Don't go,” said the wifé. 

“T will go,” said Neal, with vehemence: “ I'll go if the whole 
parish was to go to privint me.” | 

| 
| 


_ In about another half-hour Neal sat down quietly to his business, 
instead of going to the fair! 

The fourth month after the marri arrived. Neal, one day, 
near its close, began to dress himself in his best apparel. Even 
then, when buttoning his waistcoat, he shook his head after the 
manner of Mr. O'Connor, and made observations upon the great ex- |) 
tent to which it overfolded him. 

“« Well,” thought he, with a sigh—“ this waistcoat certainly did fit || 
me to a T ; but it’s wondherful to think how—cloth stretches !”” 

“ Neal,” said the wife, on perceiving him drest, “‘ where are you 
a for ?”’ 

“Faith, for life,” replied Neal, with a mitigated swagger; “ 

I'd as soon, if ie had on the will of Provid-~ ” J Rte; 

He paused. 

“ bs re - you going?” an the wife, a second time. 

« ,” he answered, “‘ only to the dance at Je: "Ss; 
T'll be back early.” rained ied these 

“Don’t go,” said the wife. 

“T'll go,” said Neal, “if the whole country was to prevent me. 
Thunder an’ lightin’, woman, who am I?” he exclaimed, in a loud, 
but rather infirm voice; amn’t I Neal Malone, that never met a 
we who'd fight him? Neal — that was never beat by man ! 
-Why, tare-an-ounze, woman! Whoo! I'll get enraged i 
an’ play the divil! Who's afeard, I say?” 1 _— 

“* Don’t go,” added the wife, a third time, giving Neal a signifi- 





| at shaking the head as himself, Nay, he saw that there was a calami- 
| time continued to adjust them to the dimensions of his shrinking 
| person. 
| heart and in spirit ; thoroughly, completely, and intensely vanquished. 


| His features became sha: 


| versal battle with mankind. He was now a married man. 


| his own shadow ; a circumstance which was 
‘him. Several grasped at the hand of the s 


_ ble ; but candidly admitted that he was not able to carry home the 


| of the Malones refused to flow upon so ignominious an occasion. 


| hang. Such was his want of gravity, that his own weight proved 


but, alas! he soon perceived that the tailor was as great an adept 


tous refinement—a delicacy of shake in the tailor’s vibrations, 
which gave to his own nod a very commonplace character. 
The next day the tailor took in his clothes ; and from time to 


The schoolmaster and he, whenever they could steal a 
moment, met and sympathized om, Mr. O’Connor, however, 
bore up somewhat better than Neal. The latter was subdued in 


ned by misery, for a termagant wife is 
the whetstone on which all the calamities of a hen-pecked husband 
are pointed by the devil. He no longer strutted as he was wont to 
do: he no longer carried a cudgel as if he wished to + a = 

neak- 
ingly, and with a cowardly crawl did he creep along as if every step 
brought him nearer to the gallows. The schoolmaster's march of 
misery was far slower than Neal’s : the latter distanced him. Be- 
fore three years passed, he had shrunk up so much, that he could 
not walk abroad of a windy day without carrying weights in his 
pockets to keep him firm on the earth, which he once trod with the 
step of a giant. He again sought the schoolmaster, with whom 
indeed he associated as much as possible. Here he felt certain of 
receiving sympathy; nor was he disappointed. That worthy, but 
miserable man, and Neal, often retired beyond the hearing of their 
respective wives, and supported each other by every argument in 
their power. Often have they been heard, in the dusk of even- 
ing, singing behind a remote hedge that melancholy ditty, “ Let us 
both be unhappy together ;” which rose upon the twilight breeze with 
a cautious quaver of sorrow truly heart-rending and lugubrious. 

“« Neal,” said Mr. O’Connor, on one of those occasions, * here 
is a book, which I recommend to your perusal ; it is called ‘ The 
Afflicted Man’s Companion ;’ try, if you can, and glean some con- 
solation out of it.”’ 

“Faith,” said Neal, “I’m for ever obleeged to you, but I don’t 
want it. I’ve had ‘The Afflicted Man's Companion’ too long, and 
never an atom of consolation I can get out of it. I have one o’ them, 
I tell you; but, in troth, I’ll not undhertake a pair o’ them. The 
very name’s enough for me.” They then separated. 
tailor’s vis vite must have been powerful, or he would have 
died. In two years more his friends could not distinguish him-from 
eat inconvenience to 

ow instead of his; 
and one man was near paying it five and sixpence for making a pair 
of smallclothes. Neal, it is true, undeceived him with some trou- 


money. It was difficult, indeed, for the poor tailor'to bear what he 
felt; it is true he bore it as long as he could: but at length he be- 
came suicidal, and often had thoughts of “ making his own quietus 
with his bare bodkin’.”” After many deliberations and afflictions, 
he ultimately made the attempt; but, alas! he found that the blood 


So he solved the phenomenon ; although the truth was, that his blood 
was not “‘i’ th’ vein for” it ; none was to be had. What then was to be 
done! He resolved to get rid of life by some process ; and the 
next that occurred to him was hanging. In a solemn spirit he pre- 
pared a selvage, and suspended himself from the rafter of his work- 
shop; but here another di intment awaited him—he would not 


insufficient to occasion his death by mere suspension. His third 
attempt was at drowning, but he could not sink ; all the elements— 
all his own energies joined themselves, he thought, in a wicked con- 
spiracy to save his life. Having thus tried every avenue to des- 
truction, and failed in all, he felt like a man doomed to live for ever. 
Henceforward he shrunk and shrivelled by slow degrees, until in 
the course of time he became so attenuated, that the grossness of 
human vision could no longer reach him. 

This, however, could not last always. Though still alive, he was 
to all intents and pu imperceptible. He could now only be 
heard ; he was reduced to a mere essence—the very echo of human 
existence, vor et preterea nihil. It is true the schoolmaster as- 
serted that he occasionally caught passing glimpses of him ; but that 
was because he had been himself nearly spiritualized by affliction, 
and his visual ray purged in the furnace of domestic tribulation. 
and by Neal’s voice lessened, fainter and more indistinct, un 
at a nothing but a doubtful murmur could be heard, which ul- 
timately could scarcely be distinguished from a ringing in the ears. 
Such was the awful and mysterious fate of the tailor, who, as a 
hero, could not of course die; he merely dissolved like an icicle, 
wasted into immateriality, and finally melted away beyond the per- 
ception of mortal sense. Mr. O'Connor is still living, once 
more in the fullness of health and strength. His wife, how- 


" In about another half-hour, Neal sat down quietly to his business, 
Neal now turned himself, like many a sage in similar circumstan- 


ces, to philosophy ; that is to say—he began to shake his head upon 
principle, after the manner of the schoolmaster. He would, in- 


deed, also have preferred the bottle upon — aA 
r. O'Connor by c e 


was only a foot in 
We cannot find words in which to express the dismay of both, on 


paused, and surveyed each other solemnly ; but the aston- 


“ Oh !” he exclaimed, “‘ why the devil did you tempt me to marry a 
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cant look in the face 





ever, we may as well hint, has been dead more than two years, 





MY CHILDHOOD’S HOURS. 


My childhood's hours! my childhood’s hours! 
How oft my thoughts fly back 

To that sweet time when brightest flowers 
Seemed strewed o'er life's dull track. 

The simplest thing had beauties then 
That now I'd vainly seek, 

A little toy in our sweet glen, 
Would glad me for a week. 

T loved to hear the winter’s tale 
When we drew round the hearth-— 

I knew no world beyond the vale 
Where first I drew my breath. 

And when the tear-drop filled my eyes, 
Caused by my infant woes, 

A mother’s voice could calm my sighs, 
And lull me to repose. 


My boyhood's hours! my boyhood’s hours ! 
How merrily they flew ! 

Life’s April morn without its showers, 
Was then the bliss I knew! 

How oft we scaled the mountain's side, 
Which seemed to reach the sky, 

And shvuted loudly in our pride— 
My brothers bold and I. 

I no care of future years, 
No guilt to mar my joy, 

The village school held all my fears— 
A thoughtless, truant boy ! 

And when the dread of tutor’s rage, 
Caused sorrow’s drops to flow, 

My mother would my grief assuage, 
And save me from the blow. 


My manhood’s hours! my manhcod’s hours! 
Each early hope ye blight ; 

The frown of fate now o'er me lowers, 
Without one ray of light. 

I have no friend below the sky, 
No joy in life I see, 

And death who's broken every tie, 
Comes not to set me free. 

One brother sleeps beneath the wave, 
The other ‘neath the stone, 

My only sister's peaceful grave, 
Lies hidden and unknown. 

And she who dried my infant tears, 
Who calmed my boyish dread, 

Who loved me through the lapee of years, 
Is numbered with the dead! 


WHERE ARE YE, VISIONS OF DELIGHT? 





BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL. D. 





Where are ye, visions of delight ! 
Fond dreams of happy hours ; 
Which, on the silence of the night, 
Were gay, and beautiful, and bright 
As gleams from Eden's bowers. 


Gone !—like the smiles we fondly love, 
Gone !—like the summer's sweetness ; 
We prized ye, far, oh far above 
All earthly things, yet on ye move 
With evolution’s fleetness. 


Where are ye, hopes of boyhood’s days? 
In joy your spells were spoken ; 

Amid the false world’s heartless ways, 

We looked to meet your glorious rays, 


We found ye—crushed and broken ! 


Ye speak not !—oh, ye too are flown— 
Ye were too fair to last, 
And sorrow now may claim her own, 
Since fate has left us here alone 
The memory of the past! 


THOUGHTS ON THE DEATH OF MRS. CRANE, 


WIFE OF J. W. CRANE, M.D. NEW-YORK. 





BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 





So —_ fallen!. It seems a day, 
Since thou in youthful converse gay, 
Or in loved halls of studious thought, 
For classic knowledge meekly sought. 


It seems a day.—Yet who can trust 
Those joys that have their root in dust, 
Since time will mark the fairest brow, 
And check the fleetest wy AY thou, 
Through many a change, swiftly sped, 
Wife, mother, and the early dead. 

But we remember thee, as one 
In whom the work of faith was done, 

And better is it, thus to soar 

To heaven's high bliss, ere youth is o'er, 
And have that serene and clear 
Whose lustre dries the mourner’s tear, 
Than drawing long life’s feeble thread, 
Reluctant, li ing o'er the dead, 


To meet the pale er's spear, 
And find no Sua, no Saviour near. 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE WAY. 





BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 





Beauties of the Bosphorus—summer-palace of the sultan—adventure 
with an old Turkish woman—the feast of Bairam—the sultan his own 
butcher—his evil propensities—visit to the mosques—a formidable 
dervish—Santa Sophia—mosque of Sultan Achmet—traces of chris- 
tianity. 

From this elevated point, the singular effect of a desert com- 
mencing from the very streets of the city is still more observable. 
The compact edge of the metropolis is visible even upon the more 
rural Bosphorus, not an enclosure or a straggling house venturing 
to protrude beyond the closely-pressed limit. To repeat the figure, 
it seems, with the prodigious mass of habitations on either shore, as 
if all the cities of both Europe and Asia were swept to their respec- 
tive borders, or as if the crowded masses upon the long-extending 
shores were the deposite of some mighty overflow of the sea. 

From Pera commence the numerous villages, separated only by 
name, which form a fringe of peculiarly light and fantastic archi- 
tecture to the never-wearying Bosphorus. Within the small limit 
of your eye, upon that silver link between the two seas, there are 
fifty valleys and thirty rivers, and an imperial palace on every love- 
liest spot from the Black Sea to Marmora. The Italians say, “ See 
Naples and die!” but for Naples I would read Stamboul and the 
Bosphorus. 

Descending unwillingly from this enchanting spot, we entered a 
long glen, closed at the water’s edge by the sultan’s summer-palace, 
and present residence of Beylerbey. Half way down, we met a 
decrepit old woman, toiling up the path, and my friend, with a 
Wordsworthian passion for all things humble and simple, gave her 
the Turkish good-morrow, and inquired her business at the village. 
She had been to Stavros, to sell ten paras’ worth of herbs—about 
one cent of our currency. He put a small piece of silver into her 
hand, while, with the still strong habit of Turkish modesty, she 
employed the other in folding her tattered yashmack so as to con- 
ceal her features from the gaze of strangers. She had not expected 
charity. ‘* What is this for?” she asked, looking at it with some 
surprise. ‘To buy bread for your children, mother!” “ Effendi!” 
said the poor old creature, her voice trembling, and the tears 
streaming from her eyes, ‘* My children are all dead! There is no 
one now between me and Allah !"’ It were worth a poet’s while to 
live in the east. Like the fairy in the tale, they never open their 
lips but they ** speak pearls.” 

We took a caique at the mosque of Sultan Selim, at Beylerbey, 
and floated slowly past the imperial palace. Five or six eunuchs, 
with their red caps and long blue dresses, were talking at a high 
tenor in the court-yard of the harem, and we gazed long and ear- 
nestly at the fine lattices above, concealing so many of the picked 
beauties of the empire. A mandolin, very indifferently strummed 
in one of the projecting wings, betrayed the employment of some 
fair Fatima, and there was a single moment when we could see, by 
the relief of a corner window, the outline of a female figure ; but 
the caique floated remorselessly on, and our busy imaginations had 
their own unreal shadows for their reward. As we approached the 
central facade the polished brazen gates flew open, and a band of 
thirty musicians came out and ranged themselves on the terrace 
beneath the palace-windows, announcing, in their first flourish, that 
Sultan Mahmoud had thrust his fingers into his pilaw, and his sub- 
jects were at liberty to dine. Not finding their music much to our 
taste, we ordered the caikjees to assist the current a little, and 
shooting past Stavros, we put across the Strait from the old pa- 
lace of Shemsheh the vizier, and, in a few minutes, I was once 
more in my floating home, under the “ star-spangled banner.” 





Constantinople was in a blaze last night, with the illumination 
for the approach of the Turkish feast of Bairam. The minarets were 
extremely beautiful, their encircling galleries hung with coloured 
lamps, and illuminated festoons suspended from one to the other. 
The ships of the fleet were decked also with thousands of lamps, 
and the effect was exceedingly fine, with the reflection in the Bos- 
phorus, and the waving of the suspended lights in the wind. The 
sultan celebrates the festa by taking a virgin to his bed, and sacri- 
ficing twenty sheep with his own hand. I am told by an intelligent 
physician here, that this playing the butcher is an every-day busi- 
ness with the ‘** Brother of the Suh,” every safe return from a ride, 
or an excursion in his sultanethe caique, requiring him to cut the 
throat of his next day’s mutton. It may account partly for the ex- 
cessive cruelty of character attributed to him. 

Among other bad traits, Mahmoud is said to be very avaricious. 
It is related of his youth, that he was permitted occasionally, with 
his brother, (who was murdered to make room for him on the 
throne,) to walk out in public on certain days with their governor ; 
and that, upon these occasions, each was entrusted with a purse to 
be expended in charity. The elder brother soon distributed his 
piastres, and borrowed of his attendants to continue his charities ; 
while Mahmoud quietly put the purse in his pocket, and added it to 
his private hoard on his return. 
ticular passion for upholstery, and, in his frequent change frem one 
serai to another, allows no nail to be driven without his supervision. 
Add to this a spirit of perverse contradiction, so truculent that none 
but the most abject flatterers can preserve his favour, and you have 
a pretty handful of offsets against a character certainly not without 
some royal qualities. 





With one of the Reis Effendi’s and one of the Seraskier’s offi- 
eers, followed by four kervasses in the Turkish military dress, and 


It is said, too, that he has a par- 








every man a pair of slippers in his pocket, we accompanied the 
commodore, to-day, on a visit to the principal mosques. 

Landing first at Tophana, on the Pera side, we entered the court 
of the new mosque built by the present sultan, whose elegant ex- 
terior of white marble and two freshly-gilded minarets we had ad- 
mired daily, lying at anchor without sound of the muezzin. 
The morning prayers were just over, and the retiring Turks looked, 
with lowering brows, at us, as we pulled off our boots on the sa- 
cred threshold. 

We entered upon what, but for the high pulpit, I should have 
taken for rather a superb ball-room. An unencumbered floor car- 
peted gaily, a small arabesque gallery over the door quite like an 
orchestra, chandeliers and lamps in great profusion, and walls paint- 
ed of the brightest and most varied colours, formed an interior rather 
wanting in the “dim religious light” of a place of worship. We 
were shuffling round in our slippers from one side to the other, ex- 
amining the marble Mihrab and the narrow and towering pulpit, 
when a ragged and decrepit dervish, with his papooshes in his 
hand, and his toes and heels protruding from a very dirty pair of 
stockings, rose from his prayers and began walking backward and 
forward, eyeing us ferociously and muttering himself into quite a 
passion. His charity for infidels was evidently at a low ebb. Every 
step we took upon the holy floor seemed to add to his fury. The 
kervasses observed him, but his sugar-loaf cap carried some res- 
pect with it, and they evidently did not like to meddle with him. 
He followed us to the door, fixing his hollow gray eyes with a dead- 
ly glare upon each one as he went out, and the Turkish officers 
seemed rather glad to hurry us out of his way. He left us in the 
vestibule, and we mounted a handsome marble staircase to a suite of 
apartments above, communicating with the sultan’s private gallery. 
The carpets here were richer, and the divans with which the half 
dozen saloons were surrounded, were covered with the most costly 
stuffs of the east. The gallery was divided from the area of the 
mosque by a fine brazen grating curiously wrought, and its centre 
occupied by a rich ottoman, whereon the imperial legs are crossed 
in the intervals of his prostrations. It was about the size and had 
the air altogether of a private box at the opera. 

We crossed the Golden Horn, and passing the eunuch's guard, 
entered the gardens of the seraglio on our way to Santa Sophia. 
An inner wall still separated us from the gilded kiosks, at whose 
latticed windows peering above the trees, we might have clearly 
perused the features of any peeping inmate ; but the little crossed 
bars revealed nothing but their own provoking eye of the size of a 
rose-leaf in the centre, and we reached the upper gate without 
even a glimpse of a waved handkerchief to stir our chivalry to the 
rescue. 

A confused mass of buttresses without form or order, is all that 
you are shown for the exterior of that “‘ wonder of the world,” the 
mosque of mosques, the renowned Santa Sophia. We descended 
a dark avenue, and leaving our boots in a vestibule that the horse of 
Mahomet the second, if he was lodged as ambitiously living as dead, 
would have disdained for his stable, we entered the vaulted area. 
A long breath and an admission of its attributed almost supernatural 
grandeur, followed our too hasty disappointment. It is indeed a 
“vast and wondrous dome!” Its dimensions are less than those 
of St. Peter’s, at Rome, but its effect, owing to its unity and sim- 
plicity of design is, I think, superior. The numerous small galle- 
ries let into its sides add richness to it without impairing its appa- 
rent magnitude, and its vast floor, upon which a single individual is 
almost lost, the sombre colours of its walls untouched probably for 
centuries, and the dim sepulchral light that struggles through the 
deep-niched and retiring windows, form altogether an interior from 
which the imagination returns, like the dove to the ark, fluttering 
and bewildered. 

Our large party separated over its wilderness of a floor, and each 
might have had his hour of solitude, had the once christian spirit of 
the spot, (or the present pagan demon,) affected him religiously. I 
found, myself, a singular pleasure in wandering about upon the elastic 
mats, (laid four or five thick all over the floor,) examining here a 
tattered banner hung against the wall, and there a rich cashmere 
which had covered the tomb of the Prophet; on one side a slab of 
transparent alabaster from the temple of Solomon, (a strange relic 
for a mahometan mosque!) and on the other, a dark Mihrad sur- 
rounded by candles of incredible proportions, looking like the mar- 
ble columns of some friezeless portico. The four “six-winged 
cherubim” on the roof of the dome, sole remaining trace as they 
are of the religion to which the building was first dedicated, had 
better been left to the imagination. They are monstrous in Mosaic. 
It is said that the whole interior of the mosque is cased beneath 
its dusky plaster with the same costly Mosaic which covers the 
ceiling. To make a mahometan mosque of a christian chureh, 
however, it was necessary to erase christian emblems from the 
walls ; besides which the Turks have a superstitious horror of all 
imitative arts, considering the painting of the human features par- 
ticularly, as a mockery of the handiwork of Allah. 

We went hence to the more modern mosque of Sultan Achmet, 
which is an imitation of Santa Sophia within, but its own beautiful 
prototype in exterior. Its spacious and solemn court, its six heaven- 
piercing minarets, its fountains, and the mausol of the sultans, 
with their gilded cupolas and sarcophagi covered with cashmeres, 
(the murdering sultan and his murdered brothers lying in equal 
splendour side-by-side !) are of a style of richness peculiarly orien- 
tal and imposing. We visited in succession Sultan Bajazet, Suly- 
manye and Sultana Validé, all of the same arabesque exterior and 
very sitailar within. The description of one, leaves little to be 


said of the other, and with the exception of Santa Sophia, of which I 
should like to make a lounge when I am in love with my own com- 
pany, the mosques of Constantinople are a kind of “lion” well 
killed in a single visit. 
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wonders of Florence— Grecian wild boar of the Mercato Nuova— 
of the Sabine women—the Piazza del Gran Duca—the Royal 

Gallery, and its profusion of enchanting marbles. 

We have spent several days in the Royal Gallery. From recent 
observations of royal hotels, royal palaces, and royal men, this ad- 
jective has lost in my eyes something of the lustre with which re- 
publican simplicity not unfrequently invests it ; but the Florentine 
gallery is so rich, elegant and ample, so teeming with rare, costly, 
and interesting treasures, that even a New-York novel-reading 
young lady’s idea of royal, might be equalled and surpassed. What- 
ever may be the other claims to the high-wrought panegyrics with 
which it has been overloaded, it certainly is wonderfully replete 
with beautiful works of art. Your eye is every where caught with 
striking statues, in the vestibules of palaces, in the interior and ex- 
terior of the churches, and upon the walls even of dilapidated and 
common private houses. There is a splendid profusion of angels, 
saints, cupids and madonnas ; busts, crowns, etc., decorate the filthy 
lanes and confined squares ; and lions of every size, colour, attitude, 
expression, from the summit of the airy tower of the Palazzo Vec- 
chio, to the walls of the city prison, glare down upon the passing 
stranger with most inhospitable fury. Columns with admirably exe- 
cuted figures rise in various parts of the town, of rare merit. In 
the Mercato Nuova is a fine fountain—a large wild boar, copied from 
a celebrated Grecian antique. It is large as life, and full of power. 
The savage monster rising from a recumbent posture has just lifted 
himself upon his forelegs, and appears bristling with horrid fury, 
while the water drips from the jaws. Immediately outside the Por- 
to San Gallo, is a magnificent triumphal arch, erected in honour of 
Francis the first, completely loaded with sculpture. Every where 
through the streets upon a fine day, the loitering stranger may be- 
guile hours examining these countless and tasteful decorations. 
But the greatest collection is gathered in the square of the Grand 
Duke, that is, the principal city square. It is a crowded, noisy, 
black, dilapidated little place, but commands a sight of one or two 
fine buildings, especially the Palazzo Vecchio, one of the specimens 
of ancient Florentine architecture, with a peculiarly gloomy antique 
and extraordinary appearance, which carries the mind back to past 
ages with singular and irresistible power. Adjacent to this edifice 
are piles of beautiful statuary ; but, like other marble works, exposed 
in the streets to the weather and other accidents, they are generally 
blackened and cracked, and have a brittle, sooty and burnt appear- 
ance. Here is the impressive groupe of John Bologna, of the Roman 
warrior carrying off the Sabine woman, with the aged father pros- 
trate at his feet. Though disposed sedulously to avoid repeating 
the repeated descriptions of statues and paintings with which the 
records of travellers are too often overcharged, I cannot: refrain 
from mentioning my pleasure in lounging by this bold and spirited 
production. The athletic Roman, an almost breathing illustration 
of physical power, lifts into the air the struggling female, whose form 
is wrought to a quivering softness which actually melts the eternal 
marble into tender flesh. The dimpled arm, the rounded shoulder, 
and the impression of the ruffian’s fingers in her side are admirable, 
and are only equalled by the limbs of the stalwart robber, his mus- 
cles swollen with exertion, and the terrified and aged father shrink- 
ing beneath his feet. 

From the Piazza del Gran Duca, stretches a dark, high, impo- 
sing building, the Fabbrica degli Ufizi. Its exterior forms a paral- 
lelogram, of which one side is open. The court is embellished 
with long rows of doric columns, supporting a portico, a covered 
walk. The lower part of this court, I think, furnishes the finest 
street view in Florence, comprehending the columned fronts of the 
Fabbrica degli Ufizi, the Palazzo Vecchio, some of the gigantic 
statues in the square and an angle of the enormous duomo. The 
building contains the Magliabechiana library, the courts of justice, 
and the upper story of the whole three sides is occupied by the gal- 
lery. The door of entrance conducts you up a very broad and lofty 
staircase, higher and yet higher, till having surmounted five flights, 
the prefatory splendour announces your approach to one of the 
most celebrated exhibitions of the fine arts in the world. Here re- 
pose many of the rarest treasures recovered from the wreck of the 
old world, as well as the choicest gems of modern art. The apart- 
ments consist of three immensely long corridors or halls. Two 
are, I believe, almost five hundred feet in length, and from these 
although even here the stranger is surprised and dazzled with the 
profusion of sculpture and paintings, other by-rooms, more lofty 
and superb, bewilder him among other and more celebrated won- 
ders. From the moment you pass the iron gate where the modest 
sign Ingresso alla R. Galleria, ushers you amid the first forms of 
this extensive an? fascinating collection, you are at once in a new 
world. The two first vestitules or opening halls, are peopled with 
shapes, though cold and silent, yet springing into all the fiery and 
impassioned attitudes of life and action. Here a charger springs 
forward, there two wolf-dogs howl, the marble boar startles you 
with ferocious fury ; Mars in rich bronze leans forward in an atti- 
tude of war, the demigod Silenus holds the infant Bacchus in his 
arms ; all is living, all animated, all in action, rapid, warm, bold. 
soft or savage ; yet all cold, silent, motionless as if an enchanter 
had struck at once the breathing forms of life into marble, as if the 
foam yet stood upon the steed’s nostrils and the boar's tusks, as if 
the shout of Mars and the howl of the dogs have scarcely yet died 
away in the lengthened hall. Besides these two small vestibules 
and the three prodigiously long galleries, their ceilings adorned with 
curious arabesques, their walls with innumerable paintings, thei 
floor with busts and groups of other statues, there are eighteen or 
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twenty spacious rooms, (some of them double, ) and crowded with the 
rarest efforts of the brush and the chisel. Here are countless and 
matchless gems of art, all of which the stranger, even after repeated 
visits, finds it impossible to appreciate with sufficient attention, and 
each of which in an American exhibition would be a curiosity, a 
treasure, a wonder. The corridors are hung, among other miscel- 
laneous pictures, with portraits of the most renowned of history, 
ancient and modern, while beneath, the long line of busts interests 
the student with the features of the Roman . Nero isa 
vile-looking wretch, Julius Cesar resembles Jackson, Charles the 
first is beautiful, old Noll has by no means a bloodthirsty counte- 
nance, the hearts of the Scottish noblés must have been outra- 
geously susceptible to be so beguiled by the face of Mary; and as 
for the lamented Anne Boleyn, no one can look on her picture 
without excusing her royal helpmate for cutting off her head. In 
one cabinet, the sorrow-struck Niobe has wept herself to a colossal 
statue of Grecian marble; in another, Mercury transformed to 
bronze, floats actually on the wind. There is a small room appro- 
priated to gems; you fancy it the fairy valley in Sinbad the Sailor. 
Alabaster, lapis lazuli, porphyry and precious marbles, onyx, ruby, 
agate, pearl, emerald, topaz, diamonds, etc., glitter and flash, 
wrought into a thousand fornts of taste and elegance; vases, 
columns, statues ; one small vase is valued at fifty thousand dol- 
lars. All the celebrated masters have contributed to deck the walls 
of this fairy place with the gifts of their immortal genius. The 
savage, wild scenery of Salvator Rosa, lowers over the sea; the 
mellow sunsets of Claude Lorraine glow in the illumined sky ; the 
masterly touches of Rubens, the rich imagination of Raphael, the 
beauty of Titian, the softness of Guido, feast with novel delights 
the eye, the taste, the mind, the memory and the imagination. A 
walk through these interminable halls and suites of apartments, 
arouses and thrills every passion of your soul. You pause in the high, 
still chamber where the faces of painters done by themselves lean 
from the walls ; their earthly features here rendered immortal as their 
names. The head of Leonardo Da Vinci strikes you with its majestic 
grandeur ; a standard of manly beauty, “the front of Jove himself ;” 
while again as you wander on, Carlo Dolce’s St. Cecilia inspires with 
holy joy, adissevered head makes you shudder, the man with the mon- 
key lightens your face with smiles, while the head of Medusa, by a 
French artist, startles and frightens you. Indeed this is a place to be- 
guile days and weeks in, and to study the history of the arts and artists. 
While threading its dazzling mazes, one really wishes and resolves 
to spend a year in Florence solely for the attraction of this classic 
spot ; but life is short and the gallery is long, and the whole affair is 
nothing to Rome, and a rainy morning’s reflection is a sad subduer 
of the pleasant resolutions of a sunshiny afternoon. But, in the 
name of all the saints in the calendar, all the miracles of the bishops, 
and all the gods and goddesses in the catalogue, what have I done! 
an hour writing about the gallery and nothing of the Venus yet. This 
wondrous wonder of wonders, the first in the brain and guide- 
book of every traveller—pardon me, ye millions of susceptible mor- 
tals who have dissolved away in heavenly rapture at the sight of her ; 
shade of Anchises, spirit of Mars, I hasten to repair the neglect. 

It is both curious and amusing to observe the ravenous eagerness 
of strangers to behold this lovely wonder, this refinement on nature, 
this divine miracle of inspiration, this perfect ultimate effect of art. 
They hasten up the immense staircase, step quickly along the cor- 
ridors, regardless of all around them, and going directly to the apart- 
ment called the Tribune, open the massive door, pull aside the 
heavy-quilted silken curtain, stride four or five paces to the front and 
stand in the presence of divinity, astonished, enraptured, breathless, 
silent, petrified, dumb, entranced, and as the poets say, “ drunk 
with beauty.” Being resigned to all the necessities of sight-see- 
ing, with Byron in our head and Marianna Starke in our hands, we, 
too, glided along the way and found ourselves before “the bending 
statue that delights the world” with the relief of one who has 
reached his journey’s end at last. It stands soft, silent and bashful 
upon a low pedestal, the most conspicuous object in the room. The 
image is small, and the marble stained and yellow with antiquity. 
A circle of hushed and motionless worshippers, themselves almost 
statues, stood around her shrine in attitudes of mute study and ad- 
miration; in an arm chair near, a corpulent old gentleman, who 
found the charms of the modest belle and his own weight combined 
rather too much for him, inhaled his sober draughts of loveliness 
sitting ; while others in various parts of the room, having recovered 
from the stupefaction of a first view, coolly surveyed the goddess 
through their glasses. As for me, I think truth better than taste, 
and therefore frankly confess myself a little disappointed ; a lovely 
form, a sweet and expressive attitude, and just such skill in execu- 
tion as shines in Thomson’s poetry, Irving’s prose, and Raphael’s 
paintings, certainly excite sensations of pleasure, and merit great 
praise. Artists in particular must delight in contemplating so 
polished and graceful a production. Like good music, it appears 
better the more familiar you are with it ; but, like Florence itself, it 
has been overpraised, and exaggerated eulogy leads to disappoint- 
ment and causes merit to be underrated by some, just in proportion 
as it has been overrated by others. I have repeated my visit very often 
and studied her very carefully, and I could never work myself into 
that enthusiasm which kindles the bosom of others. I was consci- 
ous of a sincere and increasing admiration, but not inconsistent with 
sobriety. Childe Harold’s description of the goddess that “loves 
i stone,” is lying open before me, and I have not been able to re- 
frain from smiling at its somewhat affected enthusiasm. The noble 
poet never wrote a more insincere page; it is cold as its marble 
subject, and just as laboured, and he chiselled it out word by word, 
asa en there it lies a body of marble language, without 
a soul. + 

“We : 
icine mnt 





The face is decidedly commonplace and insipid, and phrenologists 
have discovered from her head that she is a fool into the bargain. 


“We and turn away, and know not where— 
Daz: and drunk with beauty.” 


If he ever were drunk inthe Tribune, the more shame for him ; but 


it could not have been with beauty. 
“ We have eyes, (doubtful) 
Blood, pulse and heart.” 


Now, I have taken the trouble to inquire of intelligent artists, 


who fully appreciate the perfections of this reigning belle among || 


the marble fashionables, and they spoke like rational men about it, 
as of a charming work of art, but never so furiously ecstatic. 
Perhaps those who have never seen it will accuse me of bad taste, 
but such as have will acknowledge in their hearts that the Venus 
rather disappointed them. Byron, himself, at another time, says 
much more naturally, and, doubtless, much more truly, 
“T have seen prettier women, plump and real, 
Than all the nonsense of their stone ideal.” 

As a work of art, itis, doubtless, extraordinary ; but of mere works 
of art only artists can appreciate the beauties without study and time. 
Even Sir Joshua Reynolds long failed to perceive the merits of the 
best productions of Raphael and Michael Angelo. But though this 
renowned enchantress never made my head ache, she often did my 
shoulders ; for the enormous galleries are not warmed ; the beau- 
tufully-cemented floors strike through your feet like stone. A 
winter visit here, indeed, is, on this account, disagreeable and dan- 
gerous. An air of cheerlessness and silence reposes throughout 
the vast apartments; the guard at the door, himself well muffled 
up, takes your cloak ; the artists sit shivering in their coats to copy 
the visions of this incomparable heaven of art. The keepers, in 
various halls, stand trembling and rubbing their hands, while the 
delighted, but chilled amateurs stroll around, drinking in pleasure 
and instruction, withchattering teeth. As for invalids, I advise them 
to keep away till the warm weather, unless they desire to behold 
the originals of some of the renowned portraits which deck the walls. 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 








A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 

[Incwwenrs similar to that described in the following extract are 
not unfrequent in novels, but, for the honour of human nature, it is 
to be hoped that such unmitigated baseness is not often perpetrated 
in the real world. The story forms an episode in a recently pub- 
lished and very interesting sketch of the life and character of Cole- 
ridge, the poet, written by his friend De Quincy, the English 
opium-eater. } 





At this time, when Coleridge first settled at the lakes, or not 
long after, a romantic and somewhat tragical affair drew the eyes 
of all England, and, for many years, continued to draw the steps of 
tourists, to one of the most secluded Cumberland valleys, so little 
visited previously, that it might be described almost as an undisco- 
vered chamber of that romantic district. Coleridge was brought 
into a closer connexion with this affair than merely by the general 
relation of neighbourhood ; for an article of his in a morning paper, 
I believe, unintentionally furnished the original clew for i 
the base impostor who figured as the foremost actor in the tale. 
Other generations have arisen since that time, who must naturally 
be unacquainted with the circumstances; and, on their account, I 
shall here recall them. One day in the Lake season, there drove 
up to the Royal Oak, the principal inn at Keswick, a handsome and 
well-appointed travelling carriage, containing one gentleman of 
~omeelies dashing exterior. The stranger was a picturesque-hunter, 
but not of that order who fly round the ordinary tour with the velo- 
city of lovers posting to Gretna, or of criminals running from the 
police ; his purpose was to domiciliate himself in this beautiful sce- 
nery, and to see it at his leisure. From Keswick, as his headquar- 
t the neighbour- 


ters, he made excursions in every direction amongs' 


ing valleys; meeting generally a good deal of respect and attention, 
partly on account of his handsome orsipage, om still more from his 
visiting cards, which designated him as “The Honorable Augustus 


Hope.” Under this name, he gave himself out for a brother of 
Lord Hopetoun, whose great income was well known, and, per- 
haps, e amongst the dalesmen of northern England. 
Some persons = oe eno Jd — of this ; vo) the 
man’s breeding eportment, wy, had a twang of vul- 
garity about it; and Coleridge assured me, that he was grossly un- 
ee 4 his Sad ? —— apo =~ = soon 

i by the le of a little rustic post office, lai eep all 
aati he had oy only received pero grt ene to him = tw 
this assumed name—that might be through collusion with accom- 

ices, but he himself contmually letters by that name. 

‘ow, that being a capital offence, being not only a forgery, but, (as 
a forgery on the post office,) sure to be prosecuted, nobody pre- 
8 to question his pretensions any longer; and, henceforward, 
he went to all places with the consideration attached to an earl's 
brother. All doors flew open at his approach : boats, boatmen, nets, 
and the most unlimited sporting privileges, were placed at the dis- 
posal of the “honourable” gentleman: and the hospitality of the 
whole country taxed itself to offer a suitable reception to the patri- 
cian Scotchman. It could be no blame toa shepherd girl, bred in 
the sternest solitude which E has to show, that she should 
fall into a snare which hardly any of her betters had escaped. Nine 
miles from Keswick, by the nearest bridle-road, but fourteen or 
fifteen by any route which the honourable gentleman’s travelling 
carriage could have traversed, lies the Lake of Buttermere. Its 
ey ne eae ne t of 
the Cumbrian mountains exhibits on either side few traces of human 
nei ; the level area, where the hills recede enough to 
allow of any, is of a wild, pastoral character, or almost savage ; the 
waters of sloding are - and re and the barrier moun- 
tains, by excluding the sun from much of his daily course, strengthen 
the i ions. At the foot of this lake (that is, a the 

i fields, 


| upon the road-side, stands a cluster of cottages, 
| that, in the richer tracts of the islands, they 
| plimented with the name of hamlet. One of these, and [ believe 
the principal, belonged to an.independent tor, called, in the 
cts dialect, a ** Statesman;” and more, , for the sake of 
gathering any little local news, than with much view to pecuniary 
profit at that era, this cottage offered the ac of an 
inn to the traveller and his horse. Rare, however, must have been 
| the mounted traveller in those days, unless visiting Buttermere for 
itself, and as a terminus ad guem; for the road led to no farther 
habitations of man, with the exception of some four or five 

cabins, equally humble in Ga dale. Hither, however, in an 
| evil hour for the peace of this little brotherhood of shepherds, came 
| the cruel spoiler from Keswick. His errand was, to witness or to 
share in the char-fishing ; for in Derwentwater (the lake of Kes- 
wick) no char is found, which breeds only in the deeper waters, 
such as Windermere, Crummuck, Buttermere, etc. But whatever 
| had been his first object, that was ily forgotten in one more 
| deeply interesting. The daughter of the house, 
| of eighteen, acted as waiter. In a situation so solitary, the stranger 
| had unlimited facilities for enjoying her company, and recommend- 
| ing himself to her favour. Doubts about his pretensions never 
| arose in so simple a place as this ; they were overruled before they 
could well have arisen, by the opinion now general in Keswick 
that he really was what he pretended to be: and thus, with little 
demur, except in the shape of a few natural words of parting anger 





| from a defeated or rejected rustic admirer, the y woman gave 
| her hand in marriage to the showy and unprincipled stranger. I 
know not whether the marriage was, or c have been, celebrated 


in the little mountain chapel of Buttermere. If it were, I persuade 
| myself that the most hardened villain must have felt a momentary 
pang on violating the altar of such a chapel, so touchingly does it 
express, by its miniature dimensions, the humility 
of that little pastoral community to whose spi wants it has 
from generation to generation administered. It is not only the very 
smallest chapel by many degrees in all England, but is so mere a 
toy in outward appearance, that, were it not for ite antiquity, its 
| wild mountain exposure, and its consecrated connexion with the 
| final hopes and fears of the adjacent pastoral hamlet—but for these 
considerations, the first movement of a si t's feelings would 
be toward loud laughter ; for the little chapel looks not so much a 
mimic chapel in a drop scene from the opera house, as a miniature 
copy from such a scene; and evidently could not receive within its 
walle more than a half dozen of heuseholds. From this sanctuary 
it was—from beneath the maternal shadow, if not from the altar of 
this lonely chapel, that the heartless villain carried off the flower 
of the mountains. Between this place and Keswick, they conti- 
nued to move backward and forward, until at length, with the start- 
| ing of a thunderclap to the affrighted mountaineers, the bubble 
| burst : officers of justice : the stranger was easily inter- 
| cepted from flight ; and, upen a capital charge, was borne away to 
Carlisle. 
At the ensuing assizes he was tried for forgery, on the prosecu- 
| tion of the post-office ; found guilty, left for execution, and exe- 
| cuted soumiaaie. On the day of his condemnation, Wordsworth 
| and Coleridge passed through Carlisle, and endeavoured to obtain 
an interview with him. Wordsworth succeeded; but, for some 
unknown reason, the prisoner steadily refused to see rey ;a 
caprice which could not be penetrated. However, if not him, Cole- 
ridge saw and examined huis very interesting papers. These were 
chiefly letters from women whom he had injured, pretty much in the 
same way and by the same impostures as he so recently prac- 
tised in Cumberland; and, as wT assured me, were in part 
the most agonizing appeals that he ever read to human justice 
and pity. The man’s real name was, | think, Hatfield. And 
amongst the papers were two separate correspondences, of some 
length, from two young women, apparently of superior condition in 
life, (one the daughter of an English clergyman,) whom this villain 
had deluded by marriage, and, after some cohabitation, abandoned 
—one of them with a family of yeung children. Great was the 
emotion of Coleridge when he recurred to his remembrance of 
these letters, and bitter—almost vindictive—was the indignation 
with which he spoke of Hatfield. One set of letters appeared to 
have been written under too certain a knowledge of his villany to 
whom they were addressed ; though still relying on some ible 
remains of humanity, or perhaps, (the poor writer might think,) on 
some lingering relics of affection for herself. The other set war 
even more distressing ; they were written under the first conflicts 
of suspicions, alternately repelling with warmth the gloomy doubts 
which were fast arising, and ieldi i icti 
dence ; raving in one 
courting the delusions o: be and luring back the perfidious de- 
serter—here resigning he to despair, and there again labouring 
to show that all might yet be weil. Coleridge said often, in look- 
ing back upon that frightful exposure of human guilt and misery— 
and I also echoed his feeling—that the man who, when nw f by 
these heart-rending — and with this litany of anguish 
sounding in his ears, iring women, and from famishing 
ne gee Angel ped edhe? om le to enjoy the calm pleasures of a 
lake tourist, and deliberately to hunt for the picturesque, must have 
| been a fiend of that order which does not often emerge 
amongst men. It is painful to remember that, in those days, 
among the multitudes who ended their career in the same igno- 
minious way, and the majority for offences connected with the for- 
gery of bank notes, there must have been a considerable number 
who perished from the a aoe cause—viz. because they felt, 
too passionately and profoundly for prudence, the claims of those 
who looked up to them for - on One common scaffold con- 
founds the most flinty hearts and the tenderest. However, in this 
instance, it was, in some measure, the heartless of Hetfield’s 
conduct, which drew upon him his ruin; for the 




















Ihave been told, declared their unwillingness hang hind fee 
as ve told, dec thei i to im for 
having forged a frank ; and both and those who refused to 
aid his escape, when first , were reconciled to this 


harshness entirely by what they heard of his conduct to their 
jured, young fellow-countrywoman. 


AN ADVENTURE IN ITALY. 


“T will tell you a narrow escape I had some years in Tas- 
cany. R—— and myself having heard of a fight of to 
down into the Maremma to shoot. You have heard of the 
aremma. It possesses an almost interminable extent of morasses, 
‘ ove 


rgrown with long, rank grasses,’ and hillocks, as Shelley beav- 





which rolls a little brook-like river peer ye - 


with the larger 
lake of Crummock; and at the edge of thi domain, 


rumature 


tifully describes, ‘ heaped with moss-enwoven turf,’ a wilderness ef 
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putridity and desolation. It was the month of November, before || him running round the capstan. by, or pursuing, the child. 
which time it is dangerous to set foot there, for, until the first frost, || He would waddle along, in the erect posture, at a rapid pace. 


some- 
times aiding himself by his knuckles; but when fatigued, he would 
spring aside, seize hold of the first rope he came to, and, ascend- 
ing a short distance, regard himself as safe from pursuit. 


even many of the fever-stricken serfs forsake it. In the eagerness 
of sport we had been led farther than we calculated from our al- 
bergo, a solitary, wretched hovel, bordering on the marsh, the abode 
of he most ghostly, yellow, emaciated objects in human form I ever 
beheld, except some of the cayenned, pe liver-worn Anglo- 
East Indians we left at Cheltenham. sun was fast setting, 





in a mock combat, pushing with his feet, (in which action he 
sessed great cmaneeles power,) entwining his long arms around her, 


“In a playful manner he would roll on deck with the child, as if 





and we had still two miles to make, and were coasting along the 
e and + ne aloes, inter- 

with the strawberry- 
t with its globes of deep red gold, when methought 
I heard a rustling among the branches, and a sound like that of the 
i He suddenly 


edge of a knoil, thickly set with hu 
mingled here and there with stunted ilexes, an 
tree, then bri, 


grinding of teeth. I noticed it to my companion. 
turned ashy pale, and whispered hysterically, ‘ We are near a herd 
of swine!’ 

“ Vast numbers, I should have told you, are turned out in the fall 
of the leaf, to fatten here, and become so savage and wild, that 
none but their keepers dare h them, and, cased as they are 
in an almost impenetrable mail of leather, even they sometimes 
fall victims to the ferocity of these brutes. 

«Tt is well for us,’ continued my friend, ‘that there is a hut 
within a few hundred yards. Let us lose no time in making for it.’ 
As he spake, the sounds became louder, and I saw some hundred 
— emerging on all sides from the brushwood, grunting fiercely, 
and gnashing their teeth in unison. They were huge, gaunt, long- 
legged, long-headed, and long-backed creatures, giants of their spe- 
cies—spectral monsters, more like starved bloodhounds than swine. 

“They now mustered their forces in battle array, outside the 
thicket, and commenced the attack in a systematic and regularly 
concerted manner, the veterans of the herd directing the move- 
ments of the hostile band. and one, by a deeper grunt, not ill resem- 
bling the word of command of a certain general, de grege porcus, 
of our acquaintance, giving dreadful notes of preparation, as if to 
spirit on the line to a charge. 

We made our way with difficulty through the rotten and yielding 
morass, leaping from tuft to tuft, and risking, by a false slip, to plunge 
into a bottomless abyss, while our bloodthirsty pursuers, with their 
long legs and lanky sides, and tucked-up bellies, advanced, a fear- 
ful phalanx, in semilunar curve, momently gaining ground! My 
friend, who was more accustomed to the bogs than myself, soon 
outstripped me, not daring to look behind. Once, and once only, 
did I, and beheld them coming on like a pack of hounds in full cry, 
and with the scent breast high, and, to my horror, perceived the 
two horns, or wings, of the troop, making an echellon movement in 
an ever-narrowing circle, like a regiment of cavalry bringing their 
right and left shoulders forward, to outflank, and then enclose us. 
I dared not risk a second glance at my foes, but the hoarse voices 
of the ringleaders ran through the ranks, and I heard and saw the 
plash of their many feet, as they turned up the mud but a few yards 
in my rear. 

‘* How I reached the hut I know not, but reach it I did, where I 
found my friend leaning against the wall, breathless with terror. 
The shed was rudely constructed of peat, and appeared to have 
been long deserted, consisting only of bare walls and a few rafters ; 
but, providentially, there was a door hanging by one hinge: this I 
contrived to shut just as the centre of the herd reached the thresh- 
old. They made a halt, retired a few paces, and collected together, 
as if to hold a council of war. While they were undecided how 
to act, we discharged our four barrels loaded with smail shot, from 
the window, at the nearest, which slowly limping, with a sullen 
grunt of disappointment, the whole of their comrades at their heels, 
retreated into the covert. 

«Thank God!’ said R——, when he saw the last disappear 
among the aloes. ‘It is but a year since a traveller, crossing the 
Maremma, paid for the journey with his life. There was not a tree 
to shelter him; and though he was a determined man, and well 
armed, and no doubt made a gallant resistance, they hemmed him 
in, and devoured him. I could show you the spot where the swine- 
herds drove them from his mangled remains ; it was pointed out to 
me the last time I came here.’ ” 


ANECDOTES OF AN APE. 

[In a recent English publication, we have found a very amusing 
description of a newly discovered species of ape, whose demeanor 
on shipboard forms a most entertaining chapter, which we would 
gladly insert entire, were it not for its great length. The annexed 
portion will give an idea of the creature’s drolleries.] 


“There was a degree of intelligence in the animal, beyond what || 


is usually termed common instinct. These little miniatures of men, 
(as they are satirically termed,) are said to possess more sagacity 
than other animals, and to be a close connecting link between the 
‘ powerful lord of the creation,’ and creatures of an inferior genus. 
If it be true, as I have heard asserted, that intelligence is written 
in legible characters on the os frontis of the monkey tribe, I beg 
to add, that mischief and cunning also beam in their eye. 

‘One instance of a very close approximation to, if it may not be 
considered an exercise of, the reasoning faculty, occurred in this 
animal. Once or twice I lectured him on taking away my soap con- 
tinually from the washing-place, which he would remove, for his 
amusement, from that place, and leave it about the cabin. One 
morning | was writing, the - being present in the cabin, when 
casting my eyes toward him, I saw the little fellow taking the soap. 
I watched him, without his perceiving that J did so; and he occa- 
sionally would cast a furtive glance toward the place where I sat. 
I pretended to write ; he seeing me busily occupied, took the soap, 
and moved away with it in his paw. When he had walked half the 
lengih of the cabin, I spoke quietly, without frightening him. The 
instant he found I saw him, he walked back again, and deposited 
the soap nearly in the same place from whence he had taken it. 
‘There was certainly something more than instinct in that action : 
he evidently betrayed a consciousness of having done wrong, both 
by his first and last actions ;—and what is reason, if that is not an 
exercise of it? 

** He was playful, but preferred children to adults. He became 
particularly attached to a little Papuan child (Elau, a native of Erro- 


| 
manga, one of the New Hebrides group,) who was on board, and whom | 


it is not improbable he may in some degree have considered as 
having an affinity to his species. They were often seer sitting near 


the capstan, the animal with his long arm round her neck, lovingly | 


eating biscuit together. 
“* She would lead him about by his long arms, like an elder leading 
a younger child: and it was the height of the grotesque to witness 


| and pretending to bite; or, seizing a rope, he would swing toward 
| her, and, when efforts were made to seize him, would elude the 

grasp by swinging away ; or he would, by way of changing the plan 
| of attack, drop suddenly on her from the ropes aloft, or then en- 
| gage in various playful antics. He would play in a similar manner 
| with adults ; but finding them usually too strong and rough for him, 
| he preferred children, giving up his games with them, if any adults 
| joined in the sport at the same time. 

“There were also on board the ship several small monkeys, with 
| whom Ungka was desirous of forming interesting conversaziones, 
| to introduce a social character among the race, wile away the tedi- 
| ous hours, which pass but tardily in a ship, and dissipate the mono- 
| tony of the voyage: to this the little monkeys would not accede ; 

they treated him as an outcast, and all cordially united to repel the 
approaches of the “little man in black,” by chattering, and various 
| other hostile movements peculiar to them. 

“Ungka, thus repelled in his kind endeavours to establish some- 

thing like sociality among them, determined in his own mind to an- 
‘hoy and punish them for their impudence; so, the next time they 

united, as before, in a body, on his approach, he watched the op- 

portunity, and when one was off his guard, seized a rope, and swing- 
ing toward him, caught him by the tail, and hauled away upon it, 
| much to the annoyance of the owner, who had no idea that such 
| a retaliation was to take place ; he continued pulling upon it, as if 
| determined to detach it, until the agility and desperation of the 
| monkey, at being so treated, obliged him to relinquish his hold. But 
it not unfrequenily happened that he made his way up the rigging, 
dragging the monkey by the tail after him, and thus made him fol- 
low his course most unwillingly. If in his ascent he required both 
| hands, he would pass the tail of his captive into the prehensile 
power of his foot. It was the most grotesque scene imaginable, 
| and will long remain in the remembrance of those who witnessed 
| it, and was performed by Ungka with the most perfect gravity of 
| countenance, while the poor suffering monkey grinned, chattered, 
twisted about, making the most sirenuous endeavours to escape 
| from his opponent's grasp. His countenance, at all times a figure 
| of fun, now had terror added to it, increasing the delineation of 
beauty ; and when the poor beast had been dragged some distance 
| up the rigging, Ungka, tired of his labour, would suddenly let go 
| his hold on the tail, when it would require some skill on the part of 
| the monkey to seize a rope, to prevent his receiving a compound 

| fracture by a rapid descent on deck. Ungka, having himself no 
| caudal extremity, knew well that he was perfectly free from any re- 
| taliation on the part of his opponents. 

“As this mode of treatment was far from being either amusing 

or instructive to the monkeys, they assembled together in an exe- 
| cutive council, where it was determined, that in future the “ bi 
| black stranger,” who did not accord with them in proportions, wal 
who demeaned himself by walking erect, wearing no tail, and was 
| in several other respects guilty of key-like conduct, should 
| be for the future avoided and treated with contempt ; and should he 
| again think proper to assault any of the body, they should all unite, 
| and punish him for his violent conduct. Ungka, when again he 
| made any attempt to renew his amusement of pulling tails, met with 
such a warm reception from the little creatures assembled, that he 
found it necessary to give up fale bearing, and devote himself to 
other pursuits. He had, however, such an inclination to draw out 
| tales, that being obliged from “ peculiar circumstances” to relin- 
quish those of the monkeys, he cultivated the friendship of a little 
clean pig that ran about the deck, and taking his tail in hand, endea- 
voured, by frequent pulling, to reduce it from a curled to a straight 
| form; but all his efforts were in vain, although piggy did not express 
any ill-feeling at his kind endeavours. 
“ Although every kindness was shown to him by the officers and 
| crew, and sweetmeats and other niceties were given to him by 
| them by way of bribes, to engage his confidence and good opinion, 
yet he would not permit himself to be taken in the arms, or caressed 
familiarly by any person on board during the voyage, except by the 
| commander, the third officer, and myself; but with any of the chil- 
| dren he would readily gambol. It was a strange fact, that he in 
| particular avoided all those who wore large bushy whiskers.” 























FINE ARTS. 








THE ORATORIO. 


WE understand that the New-York Sacred Music Society, whose 
labours in the cause of harmony have been, and are likely to be, be- 
neficial to the science, is about to produce a perfectly new selection 
from the works of Handel. We have taken pains to ascertain the na- 
ture of this interesting experiment, and we find that it is an adaptation 
of Handel's serious operas to scriptural text ; the subject selected, be- 
ing THE JUDGMENT oF soLomoN. The additional poetry and the adap- 
| tation are in the hands of Mr. Reynoldson, whose capacity is justly 











— 


| appreciated by the public ; the additional orchestral parts to Handel's 
score, are under the arrangement of an amateur, who has frequently 
contributed to the Mirror articles on the science of music, and 
| whose ability has been well tested, in the many operas which he 


| has produced at the Park theatre, the instrumental arrangement 


being entirely his. We may likewise add, that to his exertions 


| the national musical drama of this country is more indebted than 


| to any other individual ; and the placing opera at the Park theatre 
| upon the respectable footing it now holds, is, in a great measure, to 
, be attributed to him. To no person could the present task be more 





| properly consigned. ‘The selection forms an oratorio, in one act ; 
| it contains the overture and opening chorus in Julius Cesar, the re- 
| citative accompanied and prayer, “ Lambra del genitore,” and the 
| duet and chorus, “ Piw amabile belta.” There are likewise se- 
| leetions from Berenice, and another opera, in all containing four 
| choruses, an accompanied recitative prayer and bravura for the 
| principal soprano ; an aria and recitative for the second soprano, 
' two bass songs with recitatives for tenor and bass, and a duet for 
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| two soprani. Those who have heard this selection, speak in the 
highest terms of its merit, and among the number are several profes- 
sors of known talent. We shall be prepared to give our opinion when 
the work appears, at the same time we have every confidence that 
it will have full justice done to it from our knowledge of the power 
of the choruses and the excellent arrangements of the Society. 


THE ELEGANT AND USEFUL ARTS. 


The rapid advances made in the growth and extension of all 
those arts which minister to the comfort and pleasure of the citizen, 
are such as to call forth the highest commendations from every 
quarter. This we say not with a view to any one recent im- 
provement, because nothing of an unusually interesting nature has 

| come under our immediate observation. But the remark seems 
| universally applicable. It is the more gratifying, inasmuch as it 
| is not only the highest testimonial of the genius of our country- 
men, but evidence of a corresponding improvement in the taste 
| and refinement of the people: nor is it less so indeed of their li- 
berality, for without this, every incentive to emulation would soon 
| be smothered. In this respect, however, there is no cause for 
the indulgence of fears. The ingenious mechanic and artist are 
| not without their reward. The wealth of the people keeps pace 
| with the desire of gratification; hence the extraordinary changes 
| which a few years have produced. And should this felicitous course 
| of things not be arrested by collisions or feuds of any kind, we may 
| reasonably anticipate the most animating and splendid results. No- 
| thing but calamities engendered by our own follies can check the 
| current of prosperity, or repress the rising hopes that now hold such 
| happy sway. From the hand of Providence we must expect oc- 
| casional chastisements; but these are always tempered with the 
healing dews of mercy. It is our own ungovernable passions and pro- 
| pensities which require constant watchings and a prudent rein— 
|| more especially in times of political excitement. On this point we: 
! hope our feilow-citizens will be admonished by the voice of wisdom 
|| and the dictates of prudence. “ Order is heaven's first law,” and, 
} without suitable attention to this great rule, our case were hopeless 
|| jndeed. On the subjects of works of taste and fancy, we must re- 
|| cord an interesting fact that has come very lately to our knowledge, 
| and one that has occasioned some surprise. We were aware that. 
|| the number of publications abounding with superb plates, together 
with rich paintings, engravings, maps, charts, drawings, otc. etc. 
| was very considerable ; but they immeasurably exceed what were 
| our suppositions. A person attached to the custom-house, and un~ 
| der whose supervision every thing of this kind has to pass, has 
| made known to us that the quantity of articles brought to New-York 
alone, answering to these descriptions, exceeds what he had him- 
| self supposed, until lately, was the amount entered at all the ports. 
of the union. Extensive supplies of music, too, are received by al- 
| most every vessel from London and Liverpool, as well as from 
| France and Germany. Books toa large amount are imported from 
| those countries, many of which are charmingly embellished. The 
number of Greek, Latin and Hebrew books, chiefly classics, brought 
from Leipsic, a celebrated publishing city, is so great as almost to 
| stagger our belief. But what a cheering commentary do these things 
| furnish on the pursuits of literature and the sciences, accompanied 
| too with the most flattering presage of future usefulness. These 
| are themes of delightful contemplation, for they cannot fail to en- 
| lighten our pathway, and crown our national career with distinction: 





THE BOY AND DOG. 


Mr. Weir has just finished another of his beautiful productions, 
| which may be examined with the lake scene noticed in our last num- 
| ber, at the painting-room of Mr. Stuart Watson, 359 Broadway. It 
| is a small full-length portrait of a lovely boy, bestriding a large gen~ 
| tle-looking dog, upon which the young hero is anxious to display his 
| skill and courage in equestrian performances—a measure, however, 
| forwhich the noble animal, half reclined upon his haunches, betrays 
| no very urgent predilection, by the firmness of his position, and -he 
good-humoured but invincible gravity of his expression. The little 
| fellow has contrived to insert an extemporaneous bit in the mouth 

of his canine steed, and is pulling hard upon his silken reins to bring 
| him up into a more convenient attitude for mounting ; but Blucher 
| is clearly of opinion that the weather is too warm for riding, and 
| maintains his post with admirable firmness. The scene of the 
| discussion is a garden, brilliant with flowers, and shaded by luxu- 
' riant foliage, whose deep verdure contrasts beautifully with the 
| snowy tunic of the child, and the crimson robe he has cast aside in his 
| eagerness to make the dog obedient to his wishes. Blucher is a splen- 
| did creature and exquisitely painted. 





NEW MUSIC. 


“ Songs of Fancy. Six Ballads. By T. H. Bailey, S. Elliot, 
and J. S. Foster. Music composed and arranged by James G. 
|Maeder. Kretschman and Nunns, Philadelphia.” We have no 


| means of forming an opinion as to the music in this beautifully- 


| printed Livraison, except the established reputation of the composer, 
| who came to this country with Mr. and Mrs. Wood, and is now 
settled at Boston, as a teacher of music, where he is highly esteemed 
| for his taste and talent. We shall be more competent to prononnee 
| upon its merit when we have heard it played, and in the meantime 
; can only say, that it ought to be good. Of the poetry we can 


| judge at shorter notice. It consists of six ballads, two of which, 


by Thomas Haynes Bailey, are not only exceedingly pretty, but 
possess the soul of poesy ; three of the others are by a Mr. Sutton 
| Elliott, one commonplace enough, and, moreover, disfigured by bad 
grammar ; and the other two somewhat better, but nowise remark- 
_able in thought or diction. The sixth, by J. S. Foster, is very 








' sweet and touching. 








NOTICES OF THE DRAMA. 








NEW-YORK STAGE. 


EvENTs succeed each other in the dramatie world with such rapidity, 
that it is difficult, not to say impossible, for a weekly chronicler to no- 
tice all, without giving up too much space on the one hand, and, on the 
other, without incurring the risk of wearying or disappointing his readers 
by enlarging upon matters that are already familiar to the cbservant 
public. Herein, by the way, your daily gatherers of news have a great 
advantage over their hebdomadal contemporaries ; they catch the bubbles 
that amuse or entertain the world of readers, as they rise fresh and 
sparkling to the surface ; we are fain to seize them when their gloss of 
novelty is lost—and it sometimes happens, that after furnishing material 
for the daily paragraphists, the bubbles burst before we have an oppor- 
tunity to vent a particle of wit or wisdom on their flight. But our meta- 
phor seems likely to carry us above the clouds, and as we have no skill 
in aerostation, literal or literary, prudence whispers that our safest 
course will be to hasten back again to the firm earth of fact, with all 
convenient expedition. | 

Since our last notice of the theatres, novelties have been produced, 
botlt great and many. At the Park, Mathews has completed his engage- 
ment, in the course of which he presented twice the sketch that was 
made the innocent subject of much unnecessary and nonsensical vitupe- 
ration some ten or twelve years since, and of an absurd but infamous 
attempt at persecution shortly after his arrival—the much-berated ‘“ Trip 
to America ;” a piece as little chargeable with matter whereon to ground 
an appeal to national feeling, or (to use the most appropriate term) na- 
tional folly, as any we have ever chanced to witness. Luckily for him- 
self and for us too, there was a tacit agreement between the audience 
and Mr. Mathews, to behave with common sense on the occasion ; he 
disclaimed all disrespect, and produced the entertainment; the people 
laughed at the jokes, good, bad, and indifferent, and yawned where they 
found it dull—and so the matter ended, with mutual good-will, which 
we hope never to see diminished. One Anderson affair is quite enough 
for at least a quarter of a century. After Mathews, came an interval of 
music; Miss Watson and Miss Phillips were the heroines of the day, 
and tragic starts and comic grins gave place to roulades, tours de force, 
and interminable chromatics. The town was divided in opinion, some 
insisting upon the execution of the Phillips, others dwelling on the su- 
perior taste and expression of the Watson. The former was, on one 
particular evening, nervous, and sang out of tune, for which the orches- 
tra was scolded ; and the latter displayed a strong penchant for a frock- 

coat and pantaloons, to the great delight of her admirers. Then Miss 
Emma Wheatley played a short engagement, imitating Miss Kemble 
quite successfully, and affording sufficient evidence, now and then, of 
talent that makes imitation totally unnecessary. On Monday of last 
week, the irresistible Power (we have no intention of punning on the 
name, if we can possibly avoid it) began his round of mirth-compelling 
personations—adding to the number, however, by appearing with great suc- 
cess as Rover, in the comedy of Wild Oats, and Terence O’Blarney, in a 
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eyes that sparkle at the thought of parties out to Harlaem in the 
splendid moonlight—well secured, with buffalo and boa, from the 
|| nipping fingers of that most bnceremonious gentleman, John Frost. 
We would give many of the joys and comforts of our present ex- 
istence to bring back, if we could, the feelings of mingled wonder 
and delight with which, many long years ago, while yet in the very 
dawn of boyhood, we used to pore upon the frost-encrusted window- 














described so very often, as to be familiar to almost one who ever reads 
a paper. The lines to Miss Emma Wheatley, are nes eee 2 
the reason alread: Stems & velition & ent Hote 2 imilar charac- 
ter, and parily the poetry is very bad. “ Grave,” si 

“ P. S&.,” is not declined but deferred ; for the cause, see notice to corres- 
pondenis in our last number. | 
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The Indian summer.—It may be rank heresy to entertain the | 
opinion, but we confess serious doubts—nay, more than doubt, incre- 
dulity—touching the existence of this phenomenon. We know per- 
fectly well, that not a farmer or farmer's wife, from the Jumping-off- 
place in the north-east corner of Maine to Lake Pontchartrain, but | 


| 


' 


supposed to be peculiar to our latitude. Its actual recurrence, as a | 
distinct and unquestionable wonder of our autumn, has been so long 
maintained and so generally admitted, that to question it will be | 
thought monstrous even by those who believe and acknowledge 
themselves to have no experimental knowiedge in the matter. | 
Nevertheless we are constrained to cherish a certain infidelity, at | 
whatever hazard may be the consequence. ‘That there are gene- 
rally in the course of our autumn, a few days considerably warmer 
than those by which they are immediately preceded and followed, we | 
do unhesitatingly admit ; and we also admit that these days do for | 
the most part occur at a portion of the season when a warm day is | 
something of a rarity. But we believe the circumstance to be 
purely accidental ; that is, accidental like rain or wind or snow— 








revived old farce, called Botheration, “ with additions and amendments,” 
(by himself,) as it is wont to say of books, when they are lucky enough || 
to reach a new edition. Power’s engagement, and that of Miss E. 
Wheatley, have filled up the last two weeks. They will be followed 
by Wallack, who, after playing a few nights, will embark for England, 
to fulfil his engagements at the London theatres, having left himself 
barely time enough to get there in season, presuming on a favourable 
voyage. After him we shall have Miss Phillips again—not the musical | 
lady, but the tragic—and then Knowles once more, who will take his | 
farewell of the American stage upon the same boards that were the scene | 
of his first and most welcome appearance. Almost immediately after the 
close of his engagement, he too will embark for England ; but we hope || 
to look upon him again in the course of another year or so. By the way, || 
if practicable, we should like to see him and Miss Phillips together in | 
some of his own pieces—say the Hunchback, and the Wife of Mantua. | 
We would suggest to the manager the expediency of making an effort to | 
accomplish this desirable arrangement ; not that we hope or wish to see 
Julia and the Wife better played than they were by Mrs. Chapman, but | 
for the sake of variety, and, to confess the truth, comparison. We have | 
already witnessed two personations of both those characters, differing, 
but glorious ; it would be pleasant to have a third to treasure up among | 
our dramatic recollections. If the desideratum could not be attained | 
during Mr. Knowles’s engagement, as already planned, perhaps an addi- 
tional week or two might be annexed to it—and this would be all the | 
better. 

At the Bowery, the great feature has been during the last week, and | 
will no doubt continue for some time to be, Mademoiselle Celeste, as | 
she is still called, despite her marriage. She was wonderfully success- 
ful, it appears, in France and England, having performed in one of her | 
pieces seven hundred times, and pirouetted through one particular dance, 
a hundred nights at Covent Garden. We remember the time—({who 
does not ?)—when Hutin first exhibited to the astonished eyes of us un- 
travelled gazers, the unimagined feats of which a Parisian danseuse could 
be capable; the amazement that overwhelmed us, when a complete 
corps de ballet descended in a shower of “ entre-chats” and “ ailes de 
pigeon” upon the as yet uncultivated waste of our Terpsichorean igno- 
rance ; and the acmé of delight, in which astonishment itself was swal- | 
lowed up, wrought by the fairy movements and abounding grace of the 
then unrivalled Vestris. Taglioni was not then aname ofpower. Even 
at that period, and amid that crowd of rivals, Celeste was a favourite, 
and her improvement must have been exceeding great, to command suc- 
cess so brilliant as that which appears to have attended her in Europe, 
where even Vestris is now eclipsed, and, for aught we know, forgotten. 

The Italian opera has recommenced with a diminished company, but 
increased experience, an abundance of spirit, and fair prospects of suc- 
cess. A most judicious measure has been adopted in the reduction of 
the prices, and the experiment may yet prove successful. With so 
much taste for music as exists in this city, not to mention the support to 
be expected from occasional visitors, there seems to be no sufficient 
reason why an operatic company, with prudent and judicious manage- 
ment, should not sustain itself, at least, even if it should yield no profit 
to the owners of the building. 

Some enterprising individual, as we perceive by certain monstrous 
placards, has ventured upon the Richmond Hill, undaunted by the fate 
of all his predecessors. We wish him, heartily, success—to confess the 
truth, with more of good-will than expectation. Yet New-York may, 
perhaps, sustain four theatrical establishments ; she has done so in for- 
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accidental as opposed to periodical and regular. And the grounds | 
for this hetorodox opinion are twofold ; first, because, so far as our | 
experience extends, these Indian summer days are not of invariable 
annual return—we can remember several difleveut years in which 
they have not been perceived ; secondly, because they do not come 
at the same period of the year. We have noticed them sometimes | 
as early as the twenty-fifth and even the twentieth of October, and,| 
again as late as the fifteenth or twentieth of November; and in one | 
or two instances, they have been known to occur twice in the | 
course of the same autumn. But, it may be asked, whence the be- 
lief in their occurrence as a periodical phenomenon, which is so 
general and so long established! To this we might answer in vari- | 
ous fashions—as, for example, by quoting the influence of habit in 
perpetuating a belief originally confined to a few individuals, and 
arising, perhaps, from an accidental succession of autumns in which 
the warm days were noticed, at about the same period—or by the 
dictum of some profound almanac-maker—or vague and misunder- 
stood saying of the Indians—or in short, any other of the ten thou- 
sand ways in which popular errors have their origin. At all events, 
and however the notion may have first sprung up, there is no diffi- 
culty in accounting for its continuance; people look for the Indian 
summer, as a matter of course, and whenever there comes a warm, 
smoky day in autumn, after an interval of colder weather, they say 
at once, “Oh, here it is;” and if the progress from summer to 
winter is gradual and unbroken, the single remark is made, ‘* No 
Indian summer this year;” and no one dreams of doubting the | 
existence of the phenomenon. Everybody knows the ingenious 
method in which it was accounted for, some years ago, by an Eng- 
lish traveller—to wit, by the conflagration of vast forests in the in- 
terior, and this, absurd as it may appear, is perhaps not so very dis- 
tani from the truth, as some good people have considered it. 





The first snow.—We plead guilty to the charge of having com- 
mitted a piece of great neglect, to use the mildest term applicable 
in the matter; but as all, or nearly all of our contemporaries have | 
been equally remiss, we take comfort in the thought that our por- | 
tion of a punishment to be divided among so great a number, will 
be almost a nonentity. Not one of us chroniclers of passing events 
has noticed the first snow! Although, with a punctuality seldom 
witnessed, it fell a month before its time, to wit, on the first day of 
the last month in autumn. It is not often that our eyes are greeted 
with the sight of that white wonder, in the very outset of November. 
Poets rave about the cheering aspect of the spring, and many a 
sonnet has been indited to the herald primrose, but it may well be 
questioned whether snow is not a harbinger of brighter promise— 
at all events to us who dwell in cities, and have little intercourse 
with the primroses. What a spirit-stirring thing it is to find the 
pavements and adjacent roofs clothed in a white mantle, when we 
first look from our chamber-window in the morning ; or, better still, 
to be awaked from slumber by the music of the passing sleigh-bells, | 
at our usual reasonable hour of emerging from the cozy shelter of | 





will cry out upon our want of faith—albeit the Indian summer is || 


+ panes, tracing out castles, landscapes, forests, ships, tigers, and 
|| human faces in the fantastic fret-work, and marvelling with all our 


might, what curious nocturnal limner’s hand had wrought them all 
for our particular delectation; or for the ecstatic rapture of our 


|| first successful essay upon skates, the joys of which were cheaply 
| purchased by a score of tumbles. 


What is there in the heaping up 
of wealth to bear comparison of pleasure with the gathering up of 
mighty snow-bulls, swelled, at last, to such a bulk as to make far- 
ther rolling hopeless, even by the united efforts of as many hands 
as can be brought to bear upon the unwieldy mass! Or did Na- 

poleon ever take a deeper interest in his imperial victories and bat- 
tee, than was excited in his boyish mind by the defence of that 
| snow fort constructed by the future “ thunderbolt of war,” while yet 
\a scholar at Brienne? Alas, that boys and maidens should grow 
| old, and lose the joys that to the youthful are wrapped up in snow— 
| become men and women, with household cares upon their minds, 
| and regard the near approach of winter with a brow-contracting 
| thought of the additional expense that needs must be incurred in 
coals and blankets! 








Music and engravings.—We have hitherto taken pleasure in oblig- 
ing such of our contemporaries as wished to be obliged, with the 
use of our wood-cuts and music ; and if we could, without serious 
inconvenience, or even injury, we should be happy to continue the 
practice ; for we make bold to say, that no journal is more ready 
at all times to exhibit good feeling toward its brethren, in the inter- 
| change of those small courtesies which may exist between candi- 
dates for the public favor, than the New-York Mirror. We regret 
| to say, however, that in future we shall be constrained to meet ap- 
plications of this nature with a request to be excused. Our wood 
engravings and music are both expensive and valuable; many of 
the former cost us from thirty to fifty dollars each, and none have 
been procured for less than twenty. It is apparent that their value 
is necessarily diminished by frequent use, and in some instances, 
those which we have lent, have been returned to us seriously in- 
jured. We hope, therefore. that this general notice will be taken 
in good part, and save us the pain and mortification of refusing what 
we would cheerfully grant, if we could do so without greater incon- 
venience than we can afford to undergo. 











The Park.—We take a particular interest in this morsel of city 
property, inasmuch as we consider ourselves, in common with all 
our fellow-citizens, to be its owners; and though our individual 
share of it is but something like a two hundred and fifty thousandth 
undivided part, or thereabouts, we feel as much pride in its beauty 
and improvement, as much regret when we see it improperly dealt 
with, as though we had it all in fee-simple, to us and our heirs for 
ever. Therefore, we must beg leave to call the attention of our 
excellent friends, the aldermen and assistants, to certain matters 
that have fallen under our notice, which derogate from the respect 
justly due to our property. We have borne, with much patience, 
the slovenly condition of our posts and chains, and made no re- 
monstrance when we found cows grazing, with all possible gravity, 
in our pasture; but really, to see it invaded by hogs is rather too 


| much for mortal equanimity. Such is the fact, however ; passing 


up Broadway, one afternoon, a short time since, we espied two 


|| well-fed, thriving porkers disporting themselves in one of the tri- 


angles, or trapezoids, or parallelopipedons, just in the rear of the 
old Bridewell—racing about, flourishing their long curly tails, and 
kicking up their hind legs with an air of immense satisfaction ; and 
it was evident that the villains had taken up their lodgings for the 
night in the immediate neighbourhood of the spot, for as we passed 
again the next morning, we discovered their nest, in the shape of a 
large shallow hole, ingeniously excavated by the enduring snouts 
of the bristly pair, and there it remains to this day. Gentlemen of 
the corporation, it is bad enough to have swine commorant—or, as 
the law-books have it, levant and couchant—in the streets: we pro- 
test solemnly against their naturalization in the Park or Battery, 





New-York Weekly Messenger.—There are some things in the 
history of this paper and the career of its founder, which we deem 
worthy of notice. Mr. Badger commenced the Zion’s Herald, in 
Boston, in 1823, which paper he conducted so successfully, that at 
the end of three years it had five thousand subscribers. He then 
removed to this city and commenced the Christian Advocate and 
Journal, with which he continued five years, and then left it with 
wenty thousand subscribers. In August, 1831, he began the publi- 
cation of the Weekly Messenger, under very favourable auspices. 
But such long and close application to mental iabour had prostrated 
his physical powers, and induced a disease for which he could ob- 
tain no relief, either from medical advice or change of climate. He 
then transferred the Messenger to its present worthy proprietor, and 
betook himself to a course of manual labour at the printing-press. 
This he persevered in for nine months, when he found himself re- 
stored to perfect health. He then resumed the editorial chair of the 
Messenger, and has conducted it with so much ability, that it has 
already obtained six thousand subscribers, and the number is daily 
increasing. Mr. Badger possesses a very happy combination of 
tact and talent for the management of a newspaper. His sheet is 
divided into about a dozen distinct portions. Besides the religious, 
ll , agricultural and news departments, the ladies, minis- 





our padded “comforter’—some nine o'clock or thereabouts, for 











mer times, when both money and dramatic talent were less abundant 
than they are at present. 


ters, parents, children, soldiers and sailors, each have a column allot- 





How | 


early rising is a most unwholesome practice in the winter. 





ted to them, which renders the Messenger exceedingly interesting. 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MISCELLANY. 








DIFFERENT WAYS OF VIEWING THINGS. 
A FRAGMENT. 

eeeeeneeeeee | HAVE two friends, very unlike each other ; but both fine 
fellows in their way. Enos is a matter-of-fact sort of a person; Ralph 
is full of imagination. Ralph sings divinely, and is charmed with the 
sweet sounds of heavenly music ; Enos never sings at all, and thinks 
no notes so good as the notes of solvent banks. Ralph buys nothing 
cheap that is not good; Enos thinks nothing good that is not cheap. 
Ralph is fond of spending money ; Enos of hoarding it up. Ralph is de- 
lighted with a fair landscape ; Enos with a fair speculation. I met these 
worthies in Broadway a short time since. Ralph was in raptures with 
the weather ; Enos was eloquent about the rise of stocks. Ralph stop- 
ped a moment to admire the architectural beauty of St. Paul’s; Enos 
turned his delighted opties full upon the Chemical bank opposite the 
church. Filled with their own peculiar reflections they turned down 
Barclay-street and crossed the Hudson to Hoboken. The day was 
one of uncommon loveliness. ‘ What a heavenly scene!” said Ralph, 
as they pursued their winding way through the autumn woods, tinged 
with all the brilliant colours of the rainbow. “ Yes,” said Enos: “ to 
whom do these grounds belong?” ‘To a Mr. Stevens, I believe,” said 
Ralph ; “ but only look at yonder noble city—the magnificent river—the 
spacious bay—the white-winged vessels—the ——” ‘I do,” said Enos : 
“this is quite a nice place, certainly: I wonder what Mr. Stevens 
values it at?” Ralph had never thought of inquiring the price while gazing 
on its beauty, and so the gentlemen had nothing more to say to each other. 
They pursued their walk in silence *#*#**#*##+*, G, P. M. 


CHARM OF DISTANCE. 


“« At a distance !” A thick book might be made upon these three words. 
It is not a picture or an edifice alone that is beautified by distance, but 
sometimes nature—and often woman. How poetical—how divine some- 
times does a scene appear in the distance. Look at the clouds that veil 
the far-off mountains—angels may be wrapped within, or paradise lie 
behind them ; go into the midst of them—they are fog and vapour. And 
for the naked heart, that looks so beautiful at the end of the long vista 
through which we peep at it—might not a nearer view give us the pores 
and freckles of the Brobdingnagians ? 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTION. 

A Mr. Bennet has lately been wandering in New South Wales, pick- 
ing up materials for a couple of very entertaining volumes, from which 
we shall soon have the pleasure of laying some extracts before our 
readers. It should seem, from his account, that the savage inhabitants 
are remarkable, not only for shrewdness, but for wit and humour, The 
following is the curious description, given by a native, of a clergyman : 
“ He, white feller, belong to Sundy, get up top o’ waddy, pile long cor- 
robera all about debbil debbil, and wear shirt over trowse!.” 
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A HINT FOR POLITICIANS. 


The New-York Transcript is one of the best anecdotical papers with | 


which we are acquainted. Look in it when you will, you are sure to 
find sundry neatly turned paragraphs, full of point and capable of some 
laughable and clever application, If the editor makes them all himself, 
he must have a head well stored with “‘ quaint conceits and ryght merrie 
fancies.” We clipped the following from his paper a few days since, 
which, whether new or old, is worth reading :—‘* Some years ago, when 
party spirit ran high between what we shall here call the Tweedledums and 
the Tweedledees, some persons of both parties, in a country town, agreed 


|| for once to lay aside their differences, and to unite in celebrating the fourth 


of July. They agreed to eat, drink, and be merry, in the most patriotic 
style ; but the subject of party was not to be mentioned, either in con- 
versation, speech, or toast. This resolution was very well kept on both 
sides, until after the cloth was removed, and the wine had for some time 
circulated pretty freely ; when-a gentleman belonging to the party of the 
Tweedledums, in the midst of his elevation, forgot the prohibited sub- 
ject, and rising to give a toast, said :‘ The Tweedledums—may they rise— 
may they rise’ * Ay,’ said one of the Tweedledees, who sat beside 
him, ‘ may they rise till their feet can’t touch the ground!” This being a peg 
higher than the Tweedledum wished to go, he thereupon sat down.” 





OLD QUOTATIONS. 

There are a thousand quotations—scraps of metre or morality—floating 
about the world, and familiar in every body’s mouth “as household 
words,” which it would grievously puzzle the utterers to assign to their 
legitimate places. The bit of information given in the extract with which 
this paragraph concludes, will be totally new, we suspect, to the majority 
of our readers :—* Sir John Mennis is the author of ‘ Musarum Deliciz, 


or the Muses’ Recreation.’ London, 1656. In this volume are the lines, | 


‘* He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day,” 


which have been generally, but erroneously supposed to form a part of 
Hudibras. 


TASTE FOR THE FINE ARTS. 
An English lady, with her bonnet in her hand and a full crop of ring- 


| lets, stood before the iron screen which encloses the altar in the cathe- 


dral of Brussels, in fixed but not mute admiration. Neither pulpit, 
statue, nor picture, seemed to hold any power over her attention; the 
iron-work was the thing. ‘It is all wrought iron!” she exclaimed, in a 
tone of concentrated delight; and calling back her companions, who 
seemed to enter coldly into her feelings, repeated ‘“ All wrought iron— 
how very beautiful it is!” and then she pointed out the rosettes and the 
leaves, and dwelt on the sharp details and delicate tracery, as though 
the object of her raptures had been a Raphael or a Domenichino. 
Thinks I to myself—‘ Vous étes orfévre, Monsieur Josse.” But whe- 


ther heiress to an iron-mine, or wife, widow, or daughter of an irone 


monger, I have yet to learn, 
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A LITERAL PERFORMANCE, 


There is a popular tradition that the city of Ghent was besieged in 
960, by the three kings (not the magi) of France, England, and Scot- 
land, but, being bravely defended by the Gantois, commanded by Thiery, 
Lord of Dixmunde, all their attacks for many months were repelled. 
This unexpected failure so exasperated their majesties, that they sum- 
moned the town to surrender within twenty-four hours, swearing, “that 
if this was not complied with, they would raze it to the foundation, and 
sow corn on its ruins!" This threat inspired the citizens with fresh 
courage, and the besiegers were at length compelled to abandon the en- 
terprise ; but the English monarch, (whose name is not recorded,) in 
order to fill a part of his vow and thereby save his conscience, humbly 
begged permission of the governor, as an actof piety, to throw a grain of 
wheat on the market-place ; this modest request was accorded, and, that 
his majesty might enter solus, a small opening was made in the wall of 
the city. 


WELLINGTON AND THE DUTCH PAINTER. 


In an apartment of the Chateau of Soesdyk, (a country residence of 
the prince of Orange,) is a large picture representing, or intending to 
represent the battle of Quatre Bras, which does not contain a single 
English soldier! The combatants are exclusively Dutch and French- 
men. When the duke of Wellington went to see it at Brussels during 
its exposition to the public, he observed to the artist, “I would recom- 
mend you, Monsieur, to stick a red coat or two into your battle, just for 
the sake of effect, as [ understand Van Ostade always painted a man in 
a red cap in order to keep his groups in harmony,” “ You are right, my 
lord,” answered the painter ; “ the effect would be better, no doubt ; but J 
wished to be perfectly accurate.” “Oh, ho!” said the duke. 


MINDING THE MAIN CHANCE, 


Hard stories are told of some of the Yankee and Scotch bargains, but 
none more characteristic than an incident said to have taken place du- 
ring the wars between Holland and England, some hundreds of years 
ago. Of course it is not to be taken au pied de la lettre, but it makes a 
very good anecdote. Thus it runs: In an obstinate engagement between 
the fleets of the Republic and Great Britain, during a cessation of the 
battle for the mutual accommodation of repairing, the officers of the 
Dutch ships offered their opponents a supply of gunpowder at an extra- 
vagant price, understanding that two or three ships had nearly exhausted 
their ammunition. 
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